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Each number contains 32 pages of Choice 


SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Bryant 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stephenson 
Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Lexington and Concord 
British Driven from Boston 


THIRD GRADE — Continued 


Battle of Long Island 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Holmes 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 
De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 
Pioneers of the West 
Fremont and Carson 
Joan of Arc 


Order by Number. 





and try in your school-room what the children natu- 
rally delight in at home—a variety of reading matter 


THE FIVE 





NATURE STUDY 








FIRST GRADE (Large Type 


73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77 Flower Friends I. 

109 The Butterfly Baby 

110 Plant Babies 

143 Babes of the Wood | 

144 Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 


75 Roots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends II. 

79 Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the Springtime I. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 
198 Flower World 


(With Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


THIRD GRADE 


20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 


a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 


CENT READERS 


Are Adapted to 
Each Grade and Study 


e202 





LITERATURE | 





Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. 


FIRST GRADE 
2 Aisop’s Fables—1 
fEsop’s Fables—2 
It Selections from Aisop—1 
12 Selections from Ausop—z2 


SECOND GRADE 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 

8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
185 Robinson Crusoe I. 
186 Robinson Crusoe II. 
187 Robinson Crusoe III. 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 


THIRD GRADE 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 


I 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 
3. Selections from Grimm—1 


14 Selections from Grimm—z2 
69 Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 


22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
125 Selections from Longfellow 


Price, 5 cents 


Send for List of Classics for Higher Grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


&® Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


THE P E RRY P|] CT U RE S Thee rest sve ie hie 


Beware of Irmitations 
Be sure that the name, THE PERRY PICTURES, is on every picture. 
One Cent Each LES —l (iC VIO FOR $1.00 
Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog and sample picture 
THE PERRY PICTURES FOR FEBRUARY. Order at Once 


Send 35 cents for these 35 Pictures. Call them Set 100: 
112 WASHINGTON. 15 LONGFELLOW. 125 LINCOLN. 











113. Martha Washington. 16 His Birthplace. 1421 Lincoln Statue, Chicago, 
1409 Mount Vernon. 17 His Home, Portland. 1420 Emancipation Statue, Boston. 
1410 ‘The Capitol. 18 His Home, Cambridge. 1419 Lincoln’s Home. : 
1411 White House. 18B His Home, Cambridge (Side 1423 First Reading of the Emancipa- 
1412 Washington Elm. View). tion Proclamation, 
1413 Washington Monument. 19 His Daughters. 
1410D Washington Statue. 20 His Armchair. 
1414 Washington Crossingthe Dela- 21 Statue, Portland. 
ware. 22 ‘* Wayside Inn”’ 
1415 Washington at Trenton. 23 ‘“* Evangeline.” 96 DICKENS. 
1410 Washington and Lafayette at 97 His Home. 
Mount Vernon. g8 Old Curiosity Shop. 
1416B Washington’s Headquarters at ; 
Newburgh 45 LOWELL. 2513 Thomas A. Edison. 
1416C Washington Resigning HisCom- 46 His Home. BABY STUART. 
mission, 47 His Study. 


THE PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size | THE PERRY PICTURES, Small Size 


Five Cents Each For 5 or more, postpaid. 
On paper 10 x 12. 


YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 
Send 26 cts. for this set in the Or 25 cts for these 5 new sub- 


Valuable for Use in Compositions, Essays, Etc. 
[-2 Cent Each For 50 or more, postpaid. 


On Paper about 3 x 3 1-2 











Extra Size. Call it Set 91: jects, Extra Size—Set 92. 


Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 709 The Mill. 

Ex 112 Washington. Ex 540 Ploughing. 

Ex 113 Martha Washington. Ex 757 Sheep, Spring. 

Ex 1421 Lincoln’s Statue. St. Gaudens Ex 484 Spring. Corot. 
Ex 513 The Man with the Hoe. Ex 3310 Madonna. Sichel. 


ELSON PRINTS FOR FEB., 10c. Each "ror more 


11991 bay = 

11993 Martha Washington. 

11996 Washington Crossing the Delaware, _ 

11997 Washington Resigning His Commission. 

11999 The Washington Family. ; 

12000 Mount Vernon, Sulgrave Manor (the ancestral home of the Washingtons 
in England). 

11989 Abraham Lincoln. 





OUR NEW SUBJECTS IN THE SMALL SIZE ARE GEMS OF ART. 


Send 25 cents, and let us select 50 of our new Art 
subjects. You will be delighted with them. 


Pictures in Colors, 2i%*;,, Fruits, 2c. ea. 


Animals, Minerals, etc. 
No orders for pictures in colors for less than 2g Cents, 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 1, MALDEN, MASS 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 76 Pifth Ave., New York. 
Send all mail orders to Malden Office. 
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MOTHER STORIES. nsvo tinosay 


A BEAUTIFUL Book 





Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES 


There are seventeen delightful stories for children, highly recom- 
mended by good judges. — 

The stories are based on mottoes from 'Froebel’s Mother Plays, 
and are all of that clean, wholesome character which makes them 
fit for mothers, kindergartners and others to read to the young 
children under their care. 

Each story is accompanied with a full page illustration, in which the 
artist has succeeded in catching the real spirit of the several narratives. 

The whole makeup of the book is exquisite. 





Price, Cloth, #1.00. 


Address 


Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE: 
11 East 16th Street. 


PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA : 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
1235 Arch Street 515 Grand Building. 


122 McAllister Street. 
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THREE INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 








Primary Reading: Chalk Modeling: Applied 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE NEW METHOD Psychology 
IN TEN CITIES OF MAP DRAWING By J. A. McLELLAN, M.A., LL.D. 


Used in the Harvard Summer School of 





St. Pau, — CHICAGO — CLEVELAND — KANSAS 


City — WasHINGToN — Boston — NEw Including Introduction and Suggestive Pedagogy, Etc., Etc. 
HavEN — BROOKLYN — BIRMING- Lessons on the Use of the Maps 
HAM — INDIANAPOLIS. For the Teachers’ Club 
By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 
Bites by EVA DO. KELLOGG, Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Ill. al - — seaeenaes a. 
er ee eee, Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art, College for ExTrA CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. 350 PAGES 
From the pens of ten expert teachers in the Tenchem, Univessiny of Citeage. 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 
leading educational centres of the country. 


pa To clubs of five or more, $1 each 
Futty ILtLus. CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. $ 
CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


I have enjoyed looking over the copy of 

I wish every primary teacher in the country THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. McLellan’s “Applied Psychology,” just vad 
might read “ Teaching Reading in Ten Cities.” Gentlemen : — Miss Hefiron’s manual is the °*ived- It seems to me an extremely eugpetive 
It is one of the most hopeful symposiums I only practical guide to the teacher who sees the volume, well fitted to awaken pedagogic interest 
have ever read. It has been such asource of necessity of depicting topographic forms on the and guide the efforts of intelligent teachers 
help to myself and teachers that I have recom- blackboard. I am commending it in my forth- along worthy lines of study. I shall take pleas- 


mended it in our new course of study. coming books. ure ha oe to the Ee > 
teachers in the various educational meetings o 
JAMEs A. Barr, Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G.S., cuits a 
Supt. of Schools, 30 East Fourth Street, : EARL BARNES, 
Stockton, Cal. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Dept. of Education, Stanford University, Cai. 








OUR SPECIAL $10 
40 Volume Library for Little Ones 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. 
We take pleasure in submitting the following list, which has been carefully 
arranged in accordance with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper 


selection of literature for children. All are printed on beautiful paper, large type 
and beautifully illustrated. 


pe ee Wonderful Globe. ‘ ‘ , . §$.30 Plant Babies ° P ° ° ‘ o” §$ .30 

Adventures of a Brownie A ‘ ° 30 ~«©30-s Buds, Stems and Roots. . ° ‘ -30 
Through the Looking Glass ‘ ‘ : ‘ +30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School. . -40 
Alice in Wonderland . ‘ . -40 Health Chats With Young =a ° , . -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. ‘ .30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. ‘ , , 40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks : ° ° .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. ‘ ° ° 40 
Story of Ulysses : -30 ©. Colonial Children : ‘ ; ° ° 


Water Babies for Youngest I Readers ‘ ; ; -30 Stories of the United States 2 
In Mythland ° ‘ . ‘ 


.30 Stories of Great Inventors 


+30 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol I. 30 ©: Stories af Great Men = 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. -30 Stories of Pioneers 30 
Some of Our Friends cl) ae .30 Someof Our Authors .. e 4% . -30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers . ‘ ° 30 «Paul Dombey * ‘ ‘ ° ‘ i : +40 
Friends ofthe Field. 30 «= Little Nell. , ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ 


Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book +30 ©. Gulliver’s Travels ° ° ° . : ‘ +30 
In Birdland. Vol.I . ° ‘ ‘ ° +30 ©=Dogof Flanders . ° ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
In Birdland. Vol. Il. +30 ©«©—-: Swiss Family Robinson 


; ‘ , ‘ -40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story ‘Book ‘ , : 40 Our Flower Friends .30 
Legends of the Spring Time , ‘ ° . 30 © Black Beauty +30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ‘ ° ° 30 ©«=©=- Story of Hiawatha -30 


Sa “ HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you (FREE), are to be placed in the hands of 
your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Some pupils will 
dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. 


One teacher writes us that nearly the 
entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results 
as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 


The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 
and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 


WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge, to any teacher who 
would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 


809 Market St., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
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DRAWING KD 


PRIMARY 
GRADES... 











Elementary Drawing Simplified. 


Complete, 400 Illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. By D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Prof. Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation. It is so simple, 
clear, and comprehensive, that the book must at once win its way into 
the hearts of teachers. Both in his drawing and in his text, Prof. 
Augsburg shows power to Present what he intends to teach. From a 
psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural. Above all 
else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical. level of every- 
day life. 


Cuas. C. Boyer, Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. 


We confidently recommend this work as presenting the only satisfactory 
system for interesting the little ones in the drawing lesson. They are 
“ doing something ” which they can comprehend. 


Lessons in Industrial Drawing. 


By Mary IsaBEL GILMORE. New York. 
Tilus. Price, 50 cents. 

Including Form-Study, Paper-Folding, Stick-Laying, Construction, 
Representation and Decoration. 


Small gto. Fully 


Primary Manual Training. 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 
By CAROLINE F, CUTLER, Special Instructor to the Primary 
Teachers of Boston. 
bas” Unanimously adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


Sloyd, or Educational Manual Training. 


With Paper, Cardboard, Wood, and Iron. For Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools. By EvERETT SCHWaRTZ, Waltham 
Manual Training School. Fully Tlilustrated, with Working 
Drawings. Price, $1.00. 





SHAT WORK. 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural 
objects, four sets of cards, each set containing about 50 outline draw- 
ings, have been prepared to carry out this feature. They are, 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set II. Things Like a Box. 

Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 
Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents each. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 











Pbotograpbh Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 


I. 


2 


% 


us 


10. 


Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When ali cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 


. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 


Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 


. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 


guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re- 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

COST, ET. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed 

IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 


. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 


(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(4) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These area new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form and have 12 pages each, are tied at 
back with silk cord, are printed on fine enamelled paper, in black and 
gold. We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the author is wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 44x5¥ # =. in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 


COosT. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 


cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou. 


venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 


SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address for 2c. stamp. 


Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 


THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 


STA SPECIFI 


sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
ift would be Kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 
ALLY which style you desire when ordering. 


REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 
ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 











INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2008, Dansville, N. Y. 
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GRADED LIST FOR 
Twentieth 








Century 





Readers 











se 
Literature 

CRADE I. Bds. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer 30 
The Good Time Primer -30 
fEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) .30 

CRADE Il. 
Story of Hiawatha 30 
fEsop’s Fables. Vol. II. 30 
In Mythland 30 


Robinson Crusoe 
for Youngest Readers’ .30 


Water Babies 


for Youngest Readers .30 

Story of Ulysses 30 
(Above, all in large type) 
CRADE Ill. 

' Grimm’s Tales .40 


Stories of the Red Children _.30 


Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland .40 


Through the Looking Glass ___.40 


Swiss Family Robinson .40 

Kingsley’s Water Babies -40 

Black Beauty, paper, .10 
CRADE IV. 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 30 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales .30 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales .30 
Dickens’ Little Nell -40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey 40 


Robinson Crusoe 
for Young Folks .40 
Hiawatha, the Indian .40 


Geography 





CRADE III. Bas. 


Geography for Young Folks _.30 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe .50 


CRADE IV. 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. 
(Land and Water Forms) 
Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard .40 


Clo. 
-40 


.40 


-40 
-40 
.40 
.40 


.40 
.40 


50 
40 


50 
50 
50 
60 
225 


-40 
.40 
.40 
50 
50 


.50 
50 


Clo. 


.40 


.40 


.50 


I am very glad to see this reinforcement of 
Supplementary Reading in our schools. 


W. T. HARRIS, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. I:lustrated. Boards, 30 Cents; Cloth, 40 Cents 
(SECOND AND THIRD GRADES) 











hg Yoy MUST GUIDE THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS.” 











Send for Sample Page Catalogue 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


378 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Your copy of the “Story of Hiawatha” has been received. ° 
It is in keeping with almost all your remarkable series of school Twe Nn ti eth 


publications — a most excellent book for second or third grades. 
You are doing grand work for the schools of America. 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, Century 


Stanford University, Cal. 

















It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of R d 
America should be interested and familiar with the legends that ea ers 
- have woven so much of poetry and romance about the life of the Mh 
red men. — Zeacher. 4 
History 
STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 51 CRADE Il. Bas. Co. 
Stories of the United States 
the mountains. You must sitive «-epicecmeneailae Age 
Story of Hiawatha 30 .40 
take your place far up in the Stories of the Red Children .30 °° .40 
CRADE Ill. 
hill tops among the trees. Stories of Great Men 30 .40 
Stories of Great Inventors 30 .40 
‘6 . 7 : ag Stories of American Pioneers .30 .40 
You must sing to the rivers Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 
and the brooklets You must Stories of Our Authors 30 .40 
; , CRADE IV. 
: : Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 
guide the mountain streams Senieeets Oihmaaetties 
and help them to find the Vol. I. (Colonial Period) .36 .50 
incisal , ature 





. ° CRADE I. Bds. Clo. 
And to the little sister the Some of Our Friends oo in 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles 








Manito said, “You must go Out Doors 
: , CRADE Il. 
to the place of Breaking Light. Our Flower Friends 30.40 
Friends of the Field 30 .40 
N Stori 
You must make a palace for  etiaiiet Wedel” ie 
. Buds, Stems and Roots 30 .40 
yourself among the MOrning |° stories of Birdiand 
Vol. I. and II. 30 .50 
clouds. You must be the Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature’s Story-Book .30 .40 
Morning Star 99 (Above, all in large type) 
j GRADE III. 





Black Beauty. Paper, 10 cents. 25 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 


Send for Sample Page Catalogue Vol. I. .40 .60 
Stories from Garden and Field .30 .40 


Aunt May’s Bird Talks 





“ 


| CRADE IV. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY {eaves from Nature's Storybook. 
Vol. II. .40 .60 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Little Flower Folks. 
Vol. I. and II. 30 .40 
63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. Stories from Animal Land. 50 .75 
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HE MUST BE 


an ingenious or peculiar school-master 
who cannot find in our list of publi- 
cations text-books which will meet his 
exact needs. 





Whether for an elementary school or 
for college preparatory work, whether 
for a large class or for a small one, or 
for a single pupil with special needs, 
we can furnish just the book he wants. 


Among the five awards received by 
us at the Paris Exposition were two of 
the highly coveted Grand Prix—one for 
our text-books on Elementary Education 


and the other for those on Secondary 
Education. 


THE INFERENCE 


we hardly need point out is— when in 
need of the best books extant in any 
branch, call on or address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK 









CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 


half a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by sup- 
plying the needed nerve food. 








im bhi is 








Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 











Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the e 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals ane 
can come through local dealer. 


xact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
‘eachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Primary Language Cards for Busy Work 





Sixty unique cards (over 600 sentences) seaneted = one of Boston’s most successful teachers. 


Useful for spelling, punctuation and Language work. Sent postpaid, price, 25 cents per box. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF WORDS USED 
caught every, very large almost 
chimney evening minute always 
cousin February month bring 
color fields mouth brought 
collar friends no, any buy 
careful for, fore, four nothing by 
cry, cries full, careful noise, noisy break 
cried how, who neighbor broke 
carriage hole, whole niece , broken 
cloth hear, here August beautiful 
clothe know, no all birthday 
clothes knew, new at, to breath 
did, done lady any, no breathe 
done, did ladies afraid ‘breathes. 
enough lady’- aunt 

and 65 others. 





/ 


SAMPLE CARD 
to — too —two 





I was —— late for the car, so I walked. 

I think it was far walk. 

Those —— children are —— small ——be out 
alone. 


I went ——the store buy 
I went —— that store, —— 

It is —— rainy —— go out —— play. 

You paid —— much for your book. 

Will you give me —— cents for a stamp? 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, —— 





papers. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Conduct of Teachers at Educa- 
tional Meetings 


Teachers may not be more consistent than other 
people, but it is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
those who are suffering from a certain set of discom- 
forts would not immediately proceed to inflict them 
upon others. 

One cannot listen long to teachers “ talking school”’ 
without becoming aware that the inattention and dis- 
order of pupils are among their greatest trials. They 
even make whispering a well-nigh unpardonable crime. 
If all the rules, recipes, and regulations that teachers 
have devised to cure the whispering evil in the school- 
room were tabulated the document would rival in 
length the last census report. Yet, if there is ever an 
educational gathering, from a lone institute to a 
national association, where teachers do not sit and 
whisper, it is an exception. It is a well-known fact 
among institute instructors that there are certain 
localities — and it seems to go by states — where it is 
expected that teachers will conduct themselves in so 
disorderly a manner that the speakers can scarcely 
be heard. Said one city superintendent (quietly) to 
an instructor whom he was about to introduce to an 
institute audience: ‘If these teachers do not throw 
peanut shells a¢ you, you may consider yourself a 
success;’’ and this, in one‘of the large cities in an 
eastern state that ranks high educationally. And 
such disorder is not confined to the rank and file of 
teachers. Institute conductors feel self-licensed to 
talk half aloud in doorways and halls to any visitor or 
book agent that may be present. 

At large, formal associations, when the platform is 
filled with the educational Moguls, a low, confidential 
conversation among themselves is not an uncommon 
thing. Such a buzz is enough to drive any sensitive 
speaker, not hardened by platform campaigning, into 
a state of irritation and justifiable indignation that 
would warrant an abrupt pause or final silence till 
quiet was obtained. 

But the end is not yet. When the first novelty of 
a new speaker begins to wane, it is not unheard of for 
teachers to get up and walk out of the audience; no 
matter if they are in the middle of the house or in a 
prominent place in the galleries, if they conclude that 
they would prefer to visit somewhere else, or go shop- 
ping, or sight seeing, they deliberately disturb the 
whole house by their noisy departure. Now if there 
are any. causes for any person to leave an audience 
except a burning building or illness, what are they? 
“ Have to catch a train?” Let all such necessities be 
planned for by a seat so near the exit that others will 
not be disturbed, or a safer way is to stay away alto- 
gether. ‘Can’t hear the lecturer?”’ What difference 
does that make? There are those who can, and by 
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what right are they disturbed? To let loose the bacil- 
lus of movement in an audience is as dangerous as to 
allow one child to ‘“‘ get a drink o’ water” in a school- 
room. A general unconquerable thirst among all the 
rest is the result. That is the nature of the germ. 

Any earnest speaker before an audience has that 
to say that demands perfect attention. “In every 
speech,” says a wise somebody, “the audience makes 
half of it.” Yes, the larger half. One cannot stand 
before a gathering of people, whether as clergyman, 
lecturer, actor, or singer, without being conscious of 
a thousand invisible threads running from the eyes of 
the listeners to his own. Every thread is electric and 
can flash messages of appreciation and sympathy that 
puts the speaker or singer at his best, and the respon- 
sive thrill is felt instantly by the audience. Imagine 
these vibrating message-lines broken and tangled by 
indifference or disorder, and what torture more un- 
bearable than to attempt to ‘“reach’’ an audience with 
the “lines down.” It is a hades not to be equalled 
by any lurid picture of an old-time theologian. 

And further, the obligation of courtesy to speakers, 
especially when they have been invited from other 
fields — what about ¢#at? Teachers would never 
dream of leaving or treating impolitely the guests in 
their.own homes, whether or not they were pleased or 
displeased with their personality or conversation. Is 
not the invited lecturer equally a guest? Is not an 
invitation from an executive committee extended in 
behalf of, and for the benefit of, the teachers? 

These facts then, stand out like ungainly blots—that, 
oftener than otherwise, teachers, at educational meet- 
ings, make discourteous audiences. What is the 
cause? What is the cure? Until we find a sovereign 
remedy for this unpardonable condition of things, 
let us not preen ourselves on our high civilization 
or continue to boast of educational progress. 





Talks on Art VI 


The True Function of Art 


Mrs. HENRY C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 


(All rights reserved) 


Ts has declared and with truth that the Anglo- 


Saxon makes of art “only an instrument of inquiry, 

education and morality,” but how true that is, 

I did not altogether realize until listening recently to 
a lecturer whose subject was “Art in the School-room.” 

His one and only plea for art was, that pictures hung up- 
on school-room walls were “inspirational and illuminating,” 
in that they codperated with the mind of the child to bring 
vividly before him the persons, scenes and events of his 
studies. He enlarged upon their use as a great moral factor 
in helping to enforce lessons of patriotism, kindliness 
towards animals, maternal love and the like, and their value 
as aids to the imagination in the realization of historical 
happenings, celebrated people, and famous places. 

He dwelt with enthusiasm on the value of the association 
of ideas, and related how many teachers had swept their 
classes on to victory over dry subjects by means of suitable 
pictorial illustration. To him art had no other office or 
meaning, apparently, than that of some sort, any sort, of 
picture which might bring a supposedly actual transcript of 
some actual event before the mind of the pupil. 

He spoke constantly of the danger of “ intellectualizing ” 
art, unconscious all the while that that was exactly what he 
was himself doing with all his might. 

The pictures he urged as most suitable for school-room 
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purposes were such as—St. Bernard dogs rescuing perish- 
ing travellers from Alpine snows.—Horses at the trough, or 
at the plough.—Little boys with branches of lilies, and little 
girls with kittens and dolls; these for the lower grades. 

For high schools he recommended pictures after the 
manner of the Diisseldorf school: the Teutons of Hermann 
in the Teutoberg forest, or The Entry of Charles V. into 
Antwerp, photographs of Stratford-upon-Avon, English ca- 
thedrals and the Roman Forum. (It was noticeable that he 
made no distinction between photographs from nature and 
photographs from oil-paintings, or between a picture by 
Titian and one by Tom, Dick or Harry; all appeared to be 
alike to him if only they might be made to convey a lesson 
or cever a point.) 

The audience of thoughtful men and women, mostly 
teachers, seemed fully to share in his views of the subject. 
In the discussion that followed, it was frequently insisted 
upon that children should be allowed the kind of pictures 
they liked and could understand and enjoy. Of course they 
would all be willing to apply that rule to the other arts as 
well, to the kind of literature children should read, the 
quality of the music they should sing, etc. We all know 
how unerring are the instincts and tastes of a child in the 
matter of arts as well as of morals and how little they need 
in the way of guidance and correction. 

Now, I have no quarrel at all with the lecturer as to the 
value of pictorial illustration in class work, nor with those 
teachers who seek by means of the graphic arts to make a 
subject as clear as possible to the minds of their pupils. 
That is perfectly legitimate and correct; but I do object to 
calling that sort of thing by the name of art with which it is 
mostly only remotely connected. 

Call it the use of pictures in schools as helps to study and 
you have put it on its proper footing ; but art in the school- 
room means something entirely different, and the lecture 
at once suggested the subject of this paper. What zs the 
real and true function of art? 

Art has been variously defined by various writers, but they 
vary only in their manner of expressing exactly the same 
thing : that the object of art is to be the exponent of beauty, 
that and that alone. 

As the highest beauty is of necessity one with the highest 
good, it follows that the noblest office of art must be to em- 
body the perfect good in forms of perfect beauty, or in other 
words “to: make manifest the immanence of the divine 
both in nature and man,” and its only end to delight the 
eyes and awaken the emotions. ' 

Art, unlike law, is not a school-master to bring us unto 
the good, but speaks her whole soul out only to those who 
by keeping of the law have entered into the perfect freedom 
of the kingdom of truth. 

Art has no desire to teach except in this way and indi- 
rectly, and the more we know, the more we have attained of 
spiritual culture and insight, the more the great picture has 
to tell us. For, although “the many cannot miss its mean- 
ing, yet only the few can find it.” 

Art is soul speaking to soul in a language that goes deeper 
than all speech. Art begins, indeed, exactly where lan- 
guage leaves off. For as all spoken words tend to scatter the 
meaning, dissipate the thought and weaken the force of 
feeling, so art gathers up the broken threads, the futile 
forces and shows us the idea unbroken and entire. 

“ Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought, 
Souls to soul can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 
except it may be by the language of art. 

It is, then, that inner life of the spirit which in mystery 
abides, those measureless depths of feeling which words 
make tame and flat, those golden silences more eloquent 
than any silver of speech, that art reveals to us. Art was 
given for that. 

Hence, the greatest picture and the best, in school-rooms 
or out, is the one which sets man face to face with his own 
soul at its best and highest, the soul of the universe, to 
rouse him to an appreciation of the real meaning of life, 
the boundless capacity of human energies, the possibilities 
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which abide in every child of God. You remember Dante’s 
lines in the twenty-seventh Canto of the “ Purgatorio ; ” 


“ Youthful and beautiful in dreams methought 
I saw a lady walking in a meadow, 
Gathering flowers; and singing she was saying: 
‘Know whosoever may my name demand 
That I am Leah, and go moving round 
My beauteous hands to make myself a garland. 
To please me at the mirror, here I deck me, 
But never does my sister Rachel leave 
Her looking-glass, but sitteth all day long. 
To see her beauteous eyes as eager is she, 
As I am to adorn me with my hands; 
Her, seeing, and me, doing, satisfies.’ ” 


Here he shows us Leah, science, the active life moving 
restlessly about, plucking the flowers of thought from the 
meadows of the world to weave into garlands of knowledge, 


into steam engines, electrical machines and the like, for her _ 


complete enjoyment and satisfaction ; while Rachel, art, the 
contemplative life, finds her highest happiness in the quiet 
contemplation of her own charms, that is, of the image of a 
purified and enlightened human soul which has taken on as 
its final expression the form of perfect beauty. 

Therefore, while Pegasus may be usefully yoked to the 
plough and made to serve mankind in the humblest of 
capacities, yet such is not his highest nor his realist vocation. 

His realist vocation is to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
and show to man, though but for one brief, bright instant, 
where and what was his birthplace, to what high calling he 
was born, what has been and what may be again. 

“Great art dreams, imagines, sees, feels, expresses — 
reasons never,’ and when divorced from all beauty of 
mystery and suggestion to serve a purpose merely, to point 
a moral and adorn a tale, it becomes cold, lifeless and me- 
chanical, and can not truly be said to be either “ inspira- 
tional or illuminating.” 

Therefore, while all sorts of pictorial aids may be right- 
fully used in the school-room along with charts, maps, dia- 
grams, beans and buttons, we must yet keep in mind the 
exact degree of value which attaches to these. 

When, however, we desire to see on our school-room walls 
art of a kind which shall be an inspiration and an incentive 
to plain living and high thinking, which shall bear the soul 
of the pupil as on strong wings up and away to where from 
gates ajar the golden glories flash down a golden glow, then 
we shall hang there such things as ‘Titian’s ‘Concert,”’ 
Giotto’s “Death of St. Francis,” Rembrandt’s “ Christ 
Healing the Sick,” Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,’ Diirer’s 
“Knight, Death and the Devil,’’ Fra Angelico’s “Two 
Dominicans Welcoming a Pilgrim,” Titian’s “ Tribute- 
Money,” Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,’”’ Pollajuolo’s 
“ Prudence,’”’ and bBotticelli’s ‘‘ Fortitude,” M. Angelo’s 
“ Adam” or his “ Athletes,” or one of Millet’s humble peas- 
ant scenes : 

“ For art supplants, gives 
Mainly worth to Nature. 
Man stamps the earth, 
And I will seek his impress 


In the statuary of the Greeks — 
Italia’s painting.” 


Sympathy in School Relations 


(Supt. Cooley of Chicago said the following good things in an ad- 
dress to his teachers :) 


YMPATHY, the subject of my talk, does not mean 
S feeling for our fellows, but feeling wz#h them. Although 
fellow-feeling, which is the foundation of pity, is a 
broader and a different thing. To really sympathize 
with another involves intellect as well as feeling. To sym- 
pathize with another one must have representative percep- 
tions and emotions. “ Put yourself in his place” is not 
merely a moral precept ; it is a logical rule if one would deal 
successfully and fairly with his fellow-man. Sympathy and 
reason imply each other. I cannot reason about a man or a 
child except in so far as I can regard my feelings as repre- 
sentative of his. 
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Relation of Teacher and Parent 


The teacher who has patrons to please has great need of 
this sympathetic comprehension of the conditions surround- 
ing him. The teacher cannot stand strong with the patrons 
of the school if he fails to know them in their home life, in 
their occupations, amusements, ideals and -prejudices. He 
is not master of the situation. If he is noticeably deficient 
in this sympathetic comprehension of conditions the situa- 
tion will master him. His knowledge, if accurate and com- 
prehensive, will lead to fellow-feeling and thus to mastery of 
the situation. His patrons must be made to feel that the 
teacher is interested in them, that he is free from any 
design to interfere with any of the accustomed ideas or 
prejudices, and that his only aim is the good of his pupils. 
Then he will not have to demand power ; he will have it in 
his grasp. 

I have often felt that the so-called dignity of the teacher 
was seriously in the way of getting along with the patrons of 
the school. I have known teachers who would say, “ that 
if the blacksmith or the street laborer, or the saloon-keeper, 
whose boy was in trouble, wanted to settle matters he must 
come to the office.” It is too much to expect that a 
laborer, or a saloon-keeper, who has been made to feel the 
gulf between him and the teacher, will come to the office of 
the teacher. He is not sure of his position there. I could 
never see how any man or woman sacrificed any dignity by 
calling at the homes or places of business of any of the 
patrons of the school, and showing by this call a sympathy 
for the children and an interest in their welfare. One of 
the happiest endings of a difficulty with an unruly boy, in my 
experience, came about through a prompt call at the place of 
business of the father, which happened to be a saloon. My 
willingness to meet him in such a way as not to remind him 
of any difference in position in life, my recognition of him 
as a man, and as a parent who was interested in his son, 
even if he was a saloon-keeper, settled the matter almost 
immediately, and I never had a stauncher supporter than 
this same man after the matter was settled. It is a mistake 
to assume that any parent is not anxious to have the school 
run right. He may not see it your way. It is the teacher’s 
business to set him straight if he is wrong. He isn’t always 
wrong, by the way. To come back to my point, if the 
teacher can keep in touch with the patrons of the school, 
not toadying to them in any way, but recognizing them as 
people who are equally interested in the welfare of the 
children with themselves, as people who are even more in- 
terested in the success of the children than any teacher can 
be, we shall have fewer difficulties. 

We must consider our schools as one of the changing in- 
stitutions of society, adapting it to the changes that society 
is constantly undergoing, and never trying to make a caste 
or cult of our profession. When the school-masters as a 
class are arrayed against the rest of the community, intel- 
lectually or socially, the school as a great moral or social 
agency must go to the wall. It is expecting a great deal of 
the parent to believe that he will long intrust the care of his 
children to a class of people who act as though their in- 
terests were in opposition to the common interests of 
society, and who resent every criticism of the layman as 
though he was their mortal enemy. 


Relations of Teachers to Each Other 


In the relations of teachers with each other, with those 
above and with those below them, sympathy will make for 
efficiency. In no real sense of the word can the interests of 
one class of teachers ever be opposed to those of another 
class. When sympathy between these various classes of 
teachers is destroyed the work of the school will be less 
efficient and its hold on society less strong. The school 
should be a unit from the kindergarten to the university, 
guided by common principles of human nature and pervaded 
by common sympathy. Nicholas Murray Butler in a recent 
article called attention to the need of absolute sympathy 
between the kindergarten and the grades above it. This 
sympathy can come only from mutual understanding and 
knowledge. There has apparently been a gap between the 
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grade teacher and the kindergartner, the grade teacher be- 
lieving that the kindergarten work led nowhere and the 
kindergartner believing that the primary work was mechani- 
cal. The grade teacher now needs to master the spirit of 
the followers of Froebel, and the kindergartner must 
acquaint herself, in a general way at least, with the prin- 
ciples, methods and ideals of the elementary school. 


Present Methods Destructive 


I have sometimes thought that by our present modes of 
organization in the school-room we effectually destroy any 
tendency towards sympathy and coéperation, and make our 


pupils merely rivals instead of sympathetic co-workers. As ° 


Dr. Dewey says, “‘ It is a school crime for a pupil to aid an- 
other.’’- Should it be a crime? If we wish to train people 
to work together in society, to really codperate, we should 
organize our school work so as to make coéperation possible. 
Coéperation rather than competition should be our aim, and 
the sympathetic reader who has before him as ideal the 
quickening of the children’s sympathy which should go with 
the sharpening of their intellects, will be the greatest factor 
in citizen-making. I will close by stating our problem again 
in the words of Bishop Spalding : 

“What is the great aim of the primary schools if it is not 
the nutrition of feeling? The child is weak in will but he is 
most impressionable. To imagine that we are educating 
this being of infinite sensibility and impressionability when 
we do little else than teach him to read, write and cipher, 
is to cherish a delusion. It is not his destiny to become a 
reading, writing and ciphering machine, but to become a 
man who believes, hopes and loves ; who holds to sovereign 
truth and is swayed by sympathy.” 





_The Flag in Nature 


All nature sings wildly the song of the free, 

The red, white, and blue floats o’er land and o’er sea: 
The white—in each billow that breaks on the shore, 
The blue—in the arching that canopies o’er 

The land of our birth, in its glory outspread — 

And sunset dyes deepen and glow into red; 

Day fades into night, and the red strips retire, 

But stars o’er the blue light their sentinel fire, 

And though night be gloomy with clouds overspread, 
Each star holds its place in the field overhead; 

When scatter the clouds and the tempest is through, 
We count every star in the field of the blue. 


— Samuel Francis Smith. 





A Happy Year 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


Last September when the children started to school for 
the first time, every little bright-faced five-year-old deeply 
impressed with a sense of the great importance of the 
occasion, and feeling at least several years older than the 
day before, one primary teacher resolved to make the first 
year of school a very happy one, and to link each of the ten 
months together, so that at their close the children might 
have something which might serve as a pretty souvenir of the 
pleasant days? ; 

All through September we talked of the ripened fruits, 
the glowing goldenrod, and the birds that flew singing under 
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the blue skies. On the last day of the month I gave each 
child a shield cut from pale gray cardboard. With their 
colored pencils they tinted the little birds outlined on the 
shield, and alsq colored a narrow border. The following 
verse was written on the card : 





When the cards were finished I took them to keep them 
from being soiled. 

During October the talks were of the falling leaves, the 
milkweed cradles, Jack Frost and his work, and the ripe 
nuts gathered by the children and the squirrels. 





For November the children colored a pumpkin, thus 


reminding them of the first Thanksgiving Day, when, as 
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now, the little lads and lasses were eager to help in the hidden safely under their white blankets, while the bright 
wonderful preparations for the great feast. eyes were quick to see the beauty of the smow-laden trees 
and bushes. The bells were yellow, the ribbon and letters 
of blue. 

The key-note of the next month was, of course, patriot- 
ism. The children listened enthralled to the old, yet ever 
new stories of Washington and Lincoln, while the fresh 
young voices sang with pride, “ My Country,” and “ Three 
Cheers for the Flag.” 
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The Christmas month was rich with song and story. The 
little ones themselves chose the design for the shield, and 
the gray cards with their scarlet borders, green leaves and 


gay berries were very dainty. 


January, with its snowy days, made us talk of the flowers 
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The Mission of the Stupid Boy 


L. F. A. 


year, into the workings of the dull boy’s mind? 


learning to “ put ourselves in his place’”’ and to appreciate 
his difficulties? Or do we constantly grow irritated and 
frequently indulge in the sharp word which harms us as 
well as him. Do we seek to touch him through the thing 
that does interest him? There ¢s something. Have we 


& found it. 


| HAT is it? “To make an angel of his teacher,’’ 
W I hear some tried and tired teacher saying half 
ironically. No, hardly! She is more likely to 

get her angelic qualities developed in some other 

way. For it is more than likely that, though patient amid 
many of the perplexities of the school-room, her patience is 
exhausted by her efforts over the stupid boy. We all know 
him. We meet him nearly every year. Are we learning 
through him as well as he through us, slow though this latter 
process may be? Are we gaining a clearer insight, year by 








I remember a dull boy I once had, who seemed to take 
no interest in school work ; he read very poorly, arithmetic 
had no charms for him, he seemed to have no thoughts to 
put into words for a language lesson, spelled and wrote 
poorly. He was dull, lazy, listless. Nothing that went on 
in the room seemed to appeal to him. But one day I saw 
him riding his father’s horse. He was “putting it over the 
road”’ at a good pace and did not look at all listless. The 
next day I introduced “ horse” as a subject for conversa- 
tion and asked for information. The dull boy was awake. 
I had found the “ point of contact.’’ Rousing him on one 
point helped to rouse him on others and an improvement 
was noticeable. I used that horse as bait to catch the boy’s 
attention till I feared the subject would be worn threadbare. 

Does not the dull boy serve as a gauge of the progress of 
the class, oftentimes? When we can see an improvement in 
him can we not be sure of an advance “all along the line ” ? 
Also, does he not call forth our best teaching abilities? 
It is not much credit to us if the bright boy gets on rapidly 
in his lesson, under our teaching. That would happen 
under any other teacher, as well. After he is well under 
way he is not very dependent on us. But if the dud/ boy 
comprehends, we have taught to good purpose. 

I once knew a teacher who was appointed to a fine 
position through her dullest pupil. A person high in 
authority in school circles was visiting her room. A puz- 
zling example in arithmetic was in the lesson and the class 
had not been able to solve it. The teacher explained it 
slowly and carefully. It seemed as if all must surely under- 
stand it now. The Person smiled approvingly. But the 
proof lay in the pupils. The Person said in a low voice, 
“Now call up your dullest pupil to explain it.” The 
teacher, with doubts, called up the “stupid” boy and he 
explained it. It was “a feather in her cap,” and shortly 
afterwards she was offered a higher position because the 
Person recommended her teaching. 

Do we want all bright pupils? We say “ Yes” at first. 
Isn’t it really better for us that our teaching resources 
should be drawn upon to the utmost? Of course we enjoy 
bright minds. But cannot the bright boy sometimes be as 
trying, in a way, as the dull one? His work is done long 
before the others’ and he has infinite resources for amuse- 
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ment. If we give him extra work, it is nothing to him. He 
can do it and yet have time to spare. We are at our wits’ 
end often to find employment for him. Sometimes he is 
conceited over his superiority of mind. Sometimes he looks 
down upon those who do not comprehend readily and has a 
feeling of contempt for the poor, stupid boy who cannot 
seem to grasp. the meaning and who in despair, gives up 
trying. 

Let us give the dull boy individual attention outside the 
class if possible. Make it possible. Do not take the time 
in the class for much of the repeated explanation necessary 
to him. It tires the bright ones who have grasped the mean- 
ing ; it makes the dull boy feel more hopelessly dull to be 
singled out while the class is kept waiting; and then his 
mind refuses to act, especially if your voice and manner are 
perceptibly growing irritable. 
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Perhaps his mission, after all, is to train us. We must do 
our best teaching for him. We must learn to be more 
patient if we would reach him. We ought to learn to be 
more charitable, more sympathetic. Why not gauge our 
own growth by him? 

If we have learned to understand the workings of a slow 
mind; if we can foresee the difficulties that will present 
themselves to him; if we have learned to feel with him the 
dull shame of being considered stupid by the class (though 
you may think he does not feel it) ; if we have learned to 
show him by our attitude toward him that he has our 
sympathy ; if we have learned to approach him at the “ point 
of contact” ; if we have learned to drop the irritability from 
our voices and manner and to show him that there is a love 
that will help and direct him; then has the stupid boy not 
lived in vain in our school-room. 

















A Washington Curiosity 
Cherry-Tree Story on a Kerchief a Century Old 


The Metrical Version of the Story is as Quaint 
as the Kerchief Itself 


In the possession of the Paddock family of Auburn, N. Y., 
is a quaint kerchief more than one hundred years old, illus- 
trated with the successive scenes of that curious ancient tale 
of the chopping down of the cherry tree by George Wash- 
ington, the youngster who couldn’t tell a lie. Beneath the 
picture of a most luxuriant garden, where George with his 
hatchet, and his father in dress coat and smallclothes, are 
holding animated converse, is the original story of the 
hatchet and cherry tree done into verse by some ambitious 
poet. 


At six years old, George, full of boyish tricks, 
Would often please himself by chopping sticks. 
A friend, who witnessed oft his fav’rite sport, 
Once bought a hatchet of the smaller sort, 
And made a present to the darling boy. 
The welcome treasure filled his heart with joy: 
With eager speed he hasted to the court, 
Where faggot piles afforded harmless sport; 
But wishing soon new fields of enterprise, 
The high-wall’d garden next the adventurer tries. 
There, thoughtless running down the gravel walks, 
The heads of flowers he sever’d from their stalks. 
This error would not much have signified, 
Had not the hatchet’s keenest edge been tried 
Upon a favorite tree. Oh, fatal touch! 
It bore an English cherry, valued much. 
Dearly ’twas purchased, newly planted there, 
To thrive many a distant livelong year. 
George left, perhaps unconscious of the wound, 
Or else for string to tie the pieces round. 
Soon after this, his father passing by, 
The shivered trunk directly caught his eye. 
Quick rose vexation and regret to see 
The hopeless ruin of his fav’rite tree. 
Back to the house with hasty steps he ran: 
The gard’ner questioned, asked each maid and man, 
But could no tidings gain. All, all said“ No!” 
And sad suspense was left awhile to grow. 
Just then the little fellow met his sire: 

. “Oh!” he exclaimed. “It is my great desire 
To find the person who hath killed the tree 
That yonder stands. Come down with me and see.” 
The weapon of the deed by George was borne; 
The father’s heart was now with anguish torn. 


He felt affection, for he loved his child— 
Dreaded to chide—of disposition mild. 
The real culprit, now so very near, 
One moment thought, but show’d no sign of fear. 
His little heart with principle beat high 

“ Papa, I cannot, will not tell a lie! 
My sharp, bright hatchet gave the naughty stroke.” 
The parent then with love and rapture spoke: 

“ Run to my open arms, my dearest boy, 
Your love of truth bespeaks a father’s joy; 
My sudden anger and my grief are fled, 
Although my lovely cherry tree is dead.” 


Washington’s First Letter 


“Dear Dickey: I thank you very much for the pretty 
picture book you gave me. Sam asked me to show him the 
pictures and I showed him all the pictures in it; and I read 
him how the tame elephant took care of the Master’s little 
boy, and put him on his back and would not let anybody 
touch his Master’s little son. I can read three or four pages 
sometimes without missing a word. Ma says I may go to see 
you and stay all day with you next week if it be not rainy. 
She says I may ride my pony Hero if uncle Ben will go with 
me and lead Hero. I have a little piece of poetry about the 
picture book you gave me, but I mustn’t tell you who wrote 
the poetry.” 


“G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L. 
And likes his book full well, 
Henceforth will count him his friend, 
And hopes many happy days he may spend.” 
Your good friend, 
George Washington. 


“T am going to get a whip-top soon and you may see it 
and whip it.” 


‘*Who was William the Conqueror, Sammy ?” asked the 
teacher. 
‘* His last name is McKinley,” replied Sammy, promptly. 
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(Editorial Correspondence) 


A Visit to the New Paltz (N. Y.) 
State Normal School 


Some Features of the Industrial Work 


ES,” I said, “ I want to see everything,” as I stepped 
into the principal’s office. 


“We haven’t much to show, as yet, as the out- 

come of our plans and purposes,” replied Mr. 

Scudder, “as this is only my second year here. But we 

have made a pretty fair beginning, after all.”” This with a 

brave, hopeful voice and cordial smile, as if he believed in 

himself, the future, and his faculty, and had faith in the 
prospects of accomplishing all things in good time. 

“ Well, suppose we go down to the industrial rooms first, 
we shall be sure to find a busy, happy lot down there.” 

It was a picture. In a suite of three bright, attractive 
rooms, sat as many classes of little folks absorbed in hand- 
work. The busy fingers, happy eyes, and the distinctively 
social atmosphere of the place tempted the visitor to drop 
down and forget that there was anything else to see. 

‘Let me introduce you to Miss Reed and Mr. Ward, who 
preside over these subterranean regions. They will be glad 
to show the work to you. I must ask to be excused as I 
have a class in professfonal reading at this hour.” 

And I was alone with the “busy bees” who made their 
honey with just enough of pleasant buzz to show they were 
enjoying it. Never were basement rooms more attractive. 
Well-lighted day and night, furnished in bright oak and 
small individual tables with four chairs at each. Bright fires 
in the open grates gave a homelike atmostphere never yet 
diffused by straight pipes and soulless radiators. Flowers, 
ferns and pretty baskets on window sills, an English ivy 
climbing up white walls, tasteful pictures, finished work be- 
hind glass doors, curtained shelves of unfinished work and 
material, a book-case, and large drooping bunches of raffia, 
rattan and splints hanging upon the walls— all these things 
evidenced the care and taste with which this delightful work- 
shop had been prepared. 

“ Let me see the work in grades,” I suggested, ‘‘ that I 
may watch the gradual development.” 

The youngest class who had entered in September were 
gathered about a kindergarten table and were weaving tiny 
rugs with real home-made looms,—some of paste-board and 
some of wood. Such earnestness and such mature industrial 
airs! Boys and girls were equally interested. They were 
in charge of a pupil teacher. 

“What are these rugs for?” I asked, after gracious 
permission that I might ask all the questions I wished. The 
answers came in the following description of the work-plan. 

“It has been our plan to have the industrial work in the 
lower grades center about the home. You must see our 
house, now, before we go any farther.” 

And a good sized house it was — 24x50 inches, perhaps, 
—with sloping roof, and separate compartments ; a house 
sliced in the middle with one end completed. 

“The children understand that they are to furnish this 
house, and how their eyes sparkle when they speak of it! 
We have first considered floors, and hence rug-making is in 
order. We first had the children ravel bits of cloth and dis- 
cover that threads go both ways. We began with card 
looms (about 4x 7 inches) piercing the holes for the warp 
to pass through. We gave the warp to the children and 
they “strung” their own looms. We use coarse yarn or 
worsted in a large-eyed needle. Then with another colored 
worsted, harmonizing in tint, we let them weave the tiny 
rugs in the simplest in-and-out fashion. As soon as they 
had acquired some dexterity (in about five lessons) we gave 
them the larger wooden loom (7 x 10 inches).” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“They were made in our carpenter shop, and are strung 
in the figure 8 form with heavy cotton warp, so that the 
little folks shall not use too fine material. The pupil 
teachers sewed the ‘hit or miss’ carpet rags and wound 
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them in long thin balls which serve for shuttles. The chil-* 
dren who show marked skill are given still larger looms ° 
(14x14 inches) to make the larger rugs. We shall tip 
these looms with rubber by and by to make them quieter.” 
Why ¢an’t such individual consideration be carried into 
all school work? I thought. Why fit the children to a 
measure in reading or arithmetic, more than in rug- 
weaving? 
° “Later they will make some of the furniture for the 
rooms, and make their first attempts in sewing by hemming 
the stand covers for their house. They will prepare little 
pictures for the walls. At other periods they have practice 














Weaving: Various kinds of primitive looms. 


in actual sweeping and dusting with real brooms and dust- 
ers. Scissors’ cutting and some clay will also be taken up 
in this grade. 

Second Grade: : 

“ A complete change of material here. They are making 
models in paper-weaving in antique book-cover paper in 
pretty harmonious tints. The paper is cut into inch strips 
and woven double. Book marks, rulers, picture frames, 
boxes, etc., (sometimes pasted to get shapes.) The children 
have shown good inventive talent in this work. Sewing, 
modeling, and scissors’ cutting will be a part of the second 
year work also.” It seemed to me that the beautiful, 
artistic work of this year would arouse and cultivate the 
zesthetic instincts to a degree hardly to be estimated. 

Third Grade : 


“The central thought of the third grade is Indian Life. 
We take this up in a regular plan. We use the Reports of 
the Bureau of Ethnology and also from the Smithsonian 
Institute. We begin with shelter and food. We build wig- 
wams from stout twigs covered with sail cloth, in tepee form, 
also the long hut builded arbor fashion and covered with 
woven rush mats. With the food thought in mind the chil- 
dren make the weapons for fishing and hunting, model ani- 
mals in clay, make a clay fire-pot and suspend it on its 
tripod, and other things suggested by that mode of life. 
We do the Alaskan twine weaving of water-tight baskets to 
carry food and water. For the clothing we make the jackets, 
blankets (here we take up the loom again, you see), leg- 
gins and moccasins. We make the real Navajo blankets 
from the Navajo loom (this loom we make ourselves from a 
pattern). Here are some of the moccasins ;” and the most 
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fascinating little chamois moccasins, edged with bright wor- 
sted captured the interest at a glance. No wonder the little 
folks enjoy the “‘ make-believe ’’ of the primitive life, when 
one grown-up was just civilized enough to resist the tempta- 
tion to run away with those dainty moccasins. They are yet 
in danger. : 

“Here is a little pappoose cradle of chamois, and the dark 
doll-baby makes a very good pappoose’’; and the pleasure 
in Miss Reed’s voice explained how the children had caught 
the contagion of her enthusiasm over these things. 

‘‘ Later we shall use the bark fibre in the cradles as some 
nations did ; and here are the bows and arrows, tipped with 
chicken or turkey feathers. The children have enjoyed the 
making of these so much. We have, too, the real quiver 
made by North Dakota Indians which we shall model after. 
We have done something in ornamentation, making some 
forms of beadwork that decorated the clothing, and also the 
wampum for ornament and use. ‘The last half of the third 
year we begin the study of Robinson Crusoe and that brings 
us to simple wood-work : — 
tables, shelves, etc., also simple 
pottery’ (pottery clay). Then 
the simple fish net, the knot- 
ting of hammocks (macremé 
cord). We shall model the 
cave, the stockade in front, 
the shore of the water, 
build the raft, and do, as much 
as is feasible, all the things he 
did.” 


Fourth Grade: 


“ And what have you left for 
this year?” 

“Oh, raffia work.”’ 

“What zs raffia?”’ 

‘* Raffia is the bast of a spe- 
cies of palm found in Mada- 
gascar. It is used by florists. 
We get ours from Peter Hen- 
derson, Cortlandt Street, New 
York. It ranges from 15 to 
25 cents. a bunch, according 
to size. We make many kinds 
of models in this, in braided 
and looped work — mats, bas- 
kets of all forms, trays, jewel 
cases, calendars, picture frames, 
hats, —all the things we can 
think of. The strands are 
braided or looped and sewed 
in form with thread of the same 
material.” 

These forms were wonderfully firm and useful looking. 
The work-baskets and dining-table mats were ready for im- 
mediate use. ‘The hats, touched with a bright ribbon, were 
perfect. How the tide of years, inflowing since the doll 
days of childhood, ebbed away at the sight of those 
coquettish hats ! 

Fifth Grade: 


“In this year we combine the raffia with splints in mats 
and basket forms ; also the raffia with the rattan. ‘This will 
also be used in making furniture. In this year the work 
will begin to differentiate; the boys will take up wood- 
work and the girls do more sewing. For a little time the 
girls will use the knife with the boys, and will become 
familiar with carpenters’ tools in making simple apparatus 
for the teaching of physics. 


Sixth Grade: 


‘‘The work here will be carried on in connection with 
colonial life to correlate with the history in this grade. We 
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‘shall study the fibre from the raw material to the finished 


product. The study of the industries of the period will in- 
clude textiles: — the various processes of making wool into 
cloth ; the study of flax and the various stages of its prepa- 
ration into linen cloth ; also cotton in the same way.” 





Knots, ties, splices and lashings. 
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Seventh Grade: 


“ We shall do more with sewing here in its daintier and 
more ornamental forms: hemstitching, feather-stitching, 
outlining and the French napery stitch. The boys will do 
wood-work ; chair-caning will also receive attention.” 


Eighth Grade: 


“ Boys in this year will make the more complex models 
in wood, with bench work with Mr. Ward. The girls will 
pursue some of the fancy work in lettering, lace work and 
embroidery.” 

“This is a very sketchy imperfect outline of the plan of 
work for the grades. We haven’t mentioned the Venetian 
iron work, the use of burlap for coarse sewing, to avoid the 
use of the small or accessory muscles, or the training in 
domestic service, such as bed-making, setting tables, clean- 
ing lamps, etc. We have had so little time, as yet, that we 
can only outline what we are doing and shall try to do. 
The children are happy in the work and display surprising 
creative power. It is such an 
attraction that children are 
glad to come to school. We 
have a few who are almost 
‘deficients’ and they develop 
under this work as flowers 
open toward the sun.” 

‘‘What should you do, Miss 
Reed, if you had one who 
didn’t care about it?” 

“We never haye any,” was 
the reply. 

“Do all the pupil teachers 
do this work?” 

“Yes, it is a part of their 
regular course, the same as 
other branches. Besides the 
required work there is a vol- 
unteer class of thirty-five sen- 
iors, who meet three times a 
week in the afternoon. They 
study not only the methods, 
which they must know, but 
they follow the regular work for 
the grades. They are very 
enthusiastic over it. One of 
the girls made a jewel-case of 
the thread-like roots of the 
birch, which she had dug her- 
self, in the woods. I note that 
they emphasize the recreative 
benefit of this work. They 
come to it tired and go away 
rested.” 

Later I saw this volunteer class at work with Mr. Scudder, 
the principal, as teacher, and a unique lesson it was. What 
did they do? Tied Knots! I believe this is the first, and 
so faras I know, the only school in which any complete 
scheme of knotting, splicing, and lashing has been made a 
part of the industrial plan. Our illustration gives a pretty 
good idea of the completed work, mounted upon a maroon 
background. On coming before his class, Mr. Scudder 
placed a board of finished knot work against the wall, saw 
that a pile of short ropes (common clothes-line) lay upon 
the desk for the use of the class, and the lesson began. 

Standing with his back to the class, with arms upraised, 
so that everybody could see to use the right or left hand as 
he did, Mr. Scudder slowly fashioned the mysterious knots, 
explaining as he worked. The class tied, untied, tied and 
tied again, with interest, perseverance, good cheer, and fair 
success. If anybody supposes this is easy work, let him 
undertake the knotty problem and see how many more 
thumbs than fingers he has. But the principal laughed, 
encouraged, gave individual help, and flung off the knots 
and nautical terms like a born sailor. It was a new vocabu- 
lary — such names as “clovehitch,” “ marlinspike,” “ fid,” 
“palm,” ‘Carrick’s bend,” ‘“bowline,” “Alpine knot,” 
etc.— but the class seemed to understand. 
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The morning was over. I had seen all grades of children 
at work and the most critical observer could not have dis- 
covered one indifferent, idle, or half-earnest child at this hand- 
work.’ They were fulfilling the law of their being and there 
was not a sign of bad humor when clumsy fingers and lack 
of skill resulted in scant success. 

Later, I questioned the principal. 

“ Mr. Scudder, why have you introduced this industrial 
work so generally into this school?” 

“T believe,” he replied “ that the ‘old line’ traditional 
school tends in a measure to unfit children, boys in particu- 
lar, for the complex, bustling life of to-day. It gives them 
a wrong notion of what a livelihood is. Now this work with 
the hands leads them into a deeper sympathy with all 
manual laborers. If a man’s muscles and mind have by 
practice been adjusted to the nicety requisite to produce a 
finished piece of work, then he will appreciate a well-con- 
structed article wherever he sees it and enter at once into 
sympathy with its maker. Manual training, dignified by 
intelligence and by high ideals, not only aids in life’s strug- 
gles, but tends to obliterate class distinctions and to pro- 
mote general contentment. I do not believe our students 
should be shut off from the benefits of this kind of educa- 








Basketry, raffia, and bead work. 


tion. Besides, industrial work has great disciplinary value 
for the mind. It develops observation and attention, trains 
the ear, eye, and hand to precision, and produces order, 
neatness and accuracy. 

“ And because I believe in these results I have pulled out 
from the traditional school, with its antiquated ideals, and 
taken up work in a form that fits in better with the civiliza- 
tion of to-day. If I could not work under a curriculum 
that combines the best of the old with the best thought of 
to-day touching industrial work, I would leave the educa- 
tional field and take up other occupation.” 

“What is the effect of this, so far, on the school? I be- 
lieve you are the first to introduce it here.” 

“ The interest is many fold greater, and the effect on the 
discipline is so marked that it could not be recognized as 
the same school. But in connection with the discipline, I 
must say that the organization o: the ‘School City,’ in the 
several departments — a form of government based on self- 
activity and learning by doing — has had its part in bring- 
ing about this better spirit.” 

“ Will you tell me how you came to introduce this knot 
tying — a most unique form of manual training?” 

“Asa young boy, in a six months’ voyage on an East 
Indiaman, coming from the land of my birth (India) to be 
educated in America (Mr. Scudder is of the famous mission- 
ary family of that name) I picked up, from direct contact with 
sailors, the handling of ropes; this was my first taste of it. 
Later I ‘lived with an uncle who believed that city boys 
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needed the hardening process of a contact with .nature in 
her rougher phases. 1 was put under the instruction of 
experienced séamen, studying books on navigation and the 
art of seamanship for several seasons, in addition to my reg- 
ular school education.. We went out to sea and learned the 
life of the sailors.. The good of it and the love of it have 
never left me, as my yachting recreation testifies.” 









“What do you claim as the benefits of this ‘ knotting’ ”’? 
“It is a simple, inexpensive form of industrial work. The 
material costs but twenty or thirty cents for a class and is 


easily obtainable. There is a practical benefit also. The 
‘ Alpine knot’ is useful for mountain climbers to unite ropes 
or for boys to tie kite strings, or for tying sheets to escape 
from a burning building, while the ‘bowline on a bight’ 


would be invaluable in lowering a body, even an invalid, 
safely. We had a practical illustration the other day of the 
value of this knot, when the boys hauled me to the top of 
the flag-pole by means of it. Not only the useful, but the 
artistic comes in, in the arrangement of these knots upon 
the board. Why, it has taken all the time and taste to 
arrange this finished work necessary to paint a picture.”’ 

“Ts the ‘knotting’ popular with the students ?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, my boys say that it should be taught in every 
school. There is also a psychological problem 
taking form in my mind in connection with it: Why 
is it so difficult to tie these knots? It seems to be 
helping them to see things in three dimensions. 
Most people see things in the flat, but a three- 
stranded rope, being constantly turned on all sides, 
gives a variety of motion and mental reaction that 
is very stimulating and intensely interesting. Be- 
sides, three-quarters of an hour on these knots pro- 
duces a mental and bodily fatigue that shows how 
exacting this work has been and how much concen- 
tration and judgment has beén needed to do it.” 

“Do you -not hear criticism from the skeptical 
that manual work takes too much time from the 
regular school work? How much time is given to 
it?” 

“Each grade has two periods a week of forty 
minutes each.” 

“I must not omit to mention our purpose in in- 
troducing practical work in domestic science in the 
upper grades as an extension of the ‘ kitchen-gar- 
den’ idea in the lower. We shall have instruction 
given in the cooking of simple cereals, the prepara- 
tion of ideal bills of fare on the basis of one 
dollar, two dollars, and three dollars a week for raw 
materials. We also want to give, as far as practi- 
cable, training for skill in the sick-room, by the use of a life- 
size lay figure, to gain facility in applying bandages, giving 
first aid to the injured, and in performing the hundred little 
duties to make the sick-chamber, where we are all liable to 
spend more or less time, as comfortable as possible. We 
believe in learning how to live in the best, simplest, most 
hygienic ways ; how to keep well, and how to care for those 
who are ill.” 

As I turned away, it seemed to me that education at the 
New Paltz Normal School promised to be a broader, truer 
kind of training than books alone could give. The present 
regime is new to the school, coming in with Mr. Scudder’s 
administration; but it is based on a recognition of the 
practical needs of life, on a moral obligation to one’s fellow- 
creatures, and upon the firm conviction that self-help and a 
willing activity, under sympathetic guidance, are the best 
forces to set to work for the training of young people. Is 
not success upon these conditions already a safe prophecy ? 


E. D. K. 
January, 1901. 


The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining ; 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.— Se/. 
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Two Patriotic Occasions 


Presentation of Two Statues 
Lafayette and Washington, July 3d and 4th, 1900 







(A brief summing up of these 
two memorable occasions is given 
this month, to be told to the chil- 
dren who are old enough to under- 
stand about it.—THe EpITor. ) 


HE Lafayette Statue: This was a gift 
from United States to France. The 
school children of this country con- 

tributed the funds for it almost in a 
singleday. The monument 
stands at the center of the 

quadrangular Place du Car- 
rousel in Paris, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by 
the palace of the Louvre. 

There were two thousand invited guests present. Gen. 
Horace Porter, the United States Ambassador to France, 
made the opening address in the name of the school chil- 
dren of the United States. ‘This statue,’”’ he said, “is a 
gift from the land of Lafayette’s adoption to the land of his 
birth. It is given to quicken our sense of appreciation and 
emphasize the fidelity of our affection for the friend of 
Washington, the chivalrous Lafayette.” 

Two American boys in national costume of soldier and 
sailor, and wearing the French tri-color sashes, unveiled the 
statue amid great enthusiasm and the music of our national 
airs. President Loubet accepted the gift, saying : 

The initiative of this féte’springs from the school of youth nourished 
by the beautiful examples of history and the noblest traditions. When 
Lafayette crossed the ocean to help a distant people win its indepen- 
dence, he was not the plaything of heroic folly. He was about to found 


the friendship of two people on the common worship of their mother- 
land and liberty.” 


The ceremonies concluded with “ The Stars and Stripes 
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Forever ! 

Statue of Washington Presented to France: On the day 
preceding the gift of the Lafayette Monument an equestrian 
statue of Washington, a gift to France from an association 
of American women, was unveiled in the Mace de Jena in 
Paris. General Porter also presented this statue : 


“ We come together to dedicate a statue of Washington in the home of 
Lafayette. The patriotic ladies in America, in presenting this gift to our 
sister republic, could not perpetuate in enduring bronze a more exalted 
character. His name is a synonym of unselfish patriotism, sublime hero- 
ism, unswerving virtue. When intrusted with the task of defending the 
liberties of his country, his towering genius brought order out of chaos, 
turned weaklings into giants and snatched victory from defeat. His 
modesty was equal to his courage. He never underrated himself in a 
battle; he never overrated himself in a report. He reached the highest 
pinnaele of human greatness and covered the earth with his renown. 
His name wi!l stand immortal when epitaphs have vanished utterly and 
monuments have crumbled into dust. His ashes were laid to rest in the 
bosom of the soil his efforts saved, but his true sepulchre is the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 


The French Minister, M. Delcasse, in accepting the gift 
said : 

“ The thought of offering France a statue of the hero who was the in- 
carnation of the purest virtue of his race could not but go to the heart of 
this country. Butit touched it more particularly when coming from the 
American women, who unite so perfectly valor with grace. I beg the 
women of the United States to accept, with my respectful homage, the 
profound thanks of the French nation. He whose noble image has just 
been unveiled may perhaps be cited as an example for the world, but 
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especially to the citizens of a democracy. I doubt if another could be 
found in history who could unite in the same degree the qualities de- 
manded for the guidance of a free people, the will, the abnegation and 
the full appreciation of the conditions necessary to the strength of the 
Government and to the health of the Nation. 

When he died two nations mourned, the nation he had founded and 
the nation which had aided him to found it, and the same crape drapes 
the starred banner and the cockade of Lafayette to-day, and the same 
two peoples are more united than ever, and more than ever convinced 
that they will never cease to be so. To-day they celebrate with the 
same hearts his memory, both as a lesson and as a pledge for the future. 
I do not think the world could witness a more cheering spectacle.” 


Holding Up Great Men as 
Models 


Do we not fail in our purpose when we say, “ Now, 
Thomas, do-you think George Washington acted like that 
when he was a boy?” And again, “ Do you think Abraham 
Lincoln ever played when told to get his lessons?” “I 
don’t believe you love George Washington, or you would try 
to be like him.”” What normal boy, or abnormal boy for 
that matter, with any spirit whatsoever, would not grow to 
hate the very name of the hero whose unimpeachable 
virtues are eternally held up before him, turned and twisted 
and distorted to fit every case of discipline? What, love a 
boy who never snapped a rubber, never made pin music be- 
hind teacher’s back, or played tick-tack; never did any- 
thing except what was just exactly in order! Even in your 
own room is this the kind of boy who is admired and looked 
up to by the other boys? In our zeal to instill into the 
thoughts and the lives of our pupils the nobleness and the 
strength of the characters we would have them follow, our 
mistaken sentimentality often defeats the end sought. In 
insisting that the children love a man whose boyhood you 
hold up so colorlessly unlike his own you lose him altogether. 
It is the character that he must comprehend and love, and 
to do this, he must feel the bond of sympathy that makes 
them kin. R 

Then, again, however strong and beautiful the character 
of the man you portray, however perfect he may be as a 
man, you do not wish that he be made an exact model for 
the children to follow. A child can only grow through his 
own activities; and imitation as such, even of another’s 
virtues, can only be a retarding factor. You do wish him to 
comprehend these virtues because they harmonize with his 
inmost nature, and the man comes to symbolize oug ideal of 
strength and truth and true manhood, the ideal that would 
otherwise be abstract and vague. 

—Bessie Eggleston Bledsoe in Indiana Journal 


(This protest is timely. We want the truth, not idealiza- 
tion, of our heroes.—TuHE Eprror.) 


‘“Mr.” Washington 


There is a fine, grim humor shown in the incident of 
a flag of truce coming in at New York, bearing a message 
from General Howe, addressed to “‘ Mr. Washington.”” The 
General took the letter from the hand of the red-coat, 
glanced at the superscription, and said, ‘‘ Why, this letter is 
not forme! Itis directed to a planter in Virginia — I’ll 
keep it and give it to him at the end of the war.” Then, 


cramming the letter into his pocket, he ordered the flag of 
truce out of the lines and directed the gunners to stand by. 
In an hour another letter came back addressed to “ His 
Excellency, General Washington.” 





Bitter-sweet berries. 
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My Captain - 


( Abraham 


O, Captain, my Captain, our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, I hear the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring, 
But, O, Heart! Heart! Neart! O, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, fallen cold and dead. 


O, Captain, my Captain, rise up and hear the bells, 

Rise up, for you the flag is flung, for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores 
a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager fancies turning, 


Commemoration 


December 14, 1899, being the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of George Washington, was made a day of 
solemn observances in various cities of the Union, notably 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 

From Washington a large delegation of Freemasons pro- 
ceeded to Mount Vernon, and after passing in procession 
before President McKinley, who reviewed them with uncov- 
ered head, they marched to the tomb where the great Father of 
His Country was first interred, and there performed solemn 
and impressive ceremonies, in accordance with the ritual of 
theit order. 

The procession then moved to the present tomb, where 
prayers and addresses were offered, the representatives of 
the thirteen original states having been requested to make 
addresses. 

Other societies also made pilgrimages during the day to 
the home and last resting place of Washington, and in the 
city of Washington there were various meetings and memo- 
rial services. 

In Philadelphia meetings were held in Congress Hall and 
Independence Hall, and in Baltimore and Newport religious 
services marked the observance of the day. 

In New York City a memorial service was held in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, and the pew occupied by George Washington 
during his residence in the city was suitably draped. In the 
schools of Manhattan, by order of the President of the Board 
of Education, there were suitable exercises, and special pro- 
grams were prepared to bring forcibly to the young minds 
the great and undying work which this wonderful man had 
done for his country. Interesting exercises were also held 
in various schools in the land.— Great Round World. 


Writing Invitations 
( For Birthday Exercises ) 

If special exercises are to be held on Washington’s birth- 
day and guests invited, invitations may be issued. Place 
the form of invitation upon the board, naming the day and 
hour at which you wish to begin the exercises. This may 
be given to pupils as a lesson in letter writing. 


If the children in Washington’s time, or school, had 
written invitations to parents to visit school exercises, would 


Lincoln ) 


Here, Captain, dear father, this arm beneath your head, 
It is some dream that on the deck, you've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer—his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse or will, 

My ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip, the victor ship comes in with object won, 

Exult, O, shores, and ring, O, bells, but I walk with mouroful 
tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, fallen cold and dead. 


> — Walt Whitman 


the same kind of paper and envelopes be used, that we are 
using to-day? Were envelopes used then? What was used 
instead ? 


The letters had no envelopes, 
Each paid a quarter tax; 

They wrote on large sheets, folded them, 
And sealed with bright red wax. 


Read one of the forms of invitations used in Washington's 
time and compare with the form used to-day for a similar 
function. Ask pupils if they would prefer to send an old 
time form of invitation and fasten the notes with red wax 
seals. ‘This last bit of work may be attended to by the in- 
vitation committee. Some pupil will be sure to have some 
red sealing wax which may be used for this purpose. 

Tell of the letters written by Washington as a child, and 
preserved and exhibited to this day, with his copy books 
and journals, which were models of neatness. 


Protect the Flag 


A strenuous appeal is being made to Congress for flag 
legislation to protect the United States flag from desecration. 
It is now used for advertising purposes, and is cheapened in 
various ways. ‘Thirteen states have enacted flag legislation. 
Twenty-one out of twenty-two Republics in the world legally 
protect their flags from desecration. Our Republic is the 
only one that has not enacted laws for flag protection. 
“Greatly to our discredit it is known at every court in 
Europe that the American government permits the desecra- 
tion of its national colors, and derogatory comments are 
heard in public on the other side of the water of our nation's 
neglect of its emblem. The flag is the offspring of the 
nation and needs paternal care.” 


They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty. 
—Fite-Greene Halleck 
I do love 
My country’s good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound than my own life. 
— Shakespeare 
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Relating to Number and 
Arithmetic 


FRANK A. PARSONs .Principal Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


T isa hard matter, even in these times, to make three 
| pecks fill a bushel basket, or to put ten quarts into a 

peck measure. Practically, though, one of these two 

things is what every school superintendent wishes his 
primary teachers to do in the teaching of arithmetic. 

Every year there appear new methods and new devices, 
all of which are tried faithfully and well; but, “‘ Alas!” says 
the grammar school teacher, “my children can neither add, 
subtract, multiply nor divide.” Why? 

The first four years of the child’s school life should be 
devoted chiefly to the acquisition of ideas or facts through 
observation, by the use of his five senses. He should be 
taught to read these facts, and to express them orally and 
in writing. The accumulation of facts is largely obtained 
through the natural sciences, or nature study, and through 
the exact science, or arithmetic ; and it seems to me that 
these two branches of science should receive the same or 
correlative treatment. 

Number and arithmetical computation are two things. 
Number deals with groups of definite things differing in 
magnitude; arithmetical computation with the different 
possible dissections and combinations of these groups, under 
varying circumstances. This distinction must not be lost, 
nor must their aims be confused. The training in number 
should give the child correct ideas as to size, distance, 
weight, time, etc. The teaching in arithmetic has for its 
object (or should have) quick, accurate computation, and is 
largely mechanical. Number for facts, arithmetic for com- 
putation and expression. 

But as to order, this: Present objects in groups, twos, 
threes, etc. Change objects to avoid associating a definite 
number with a particular object. Use the same number 
with pictures and follow this by spots of indefinite form. 
The child then has his number idea plus its application to 
objects, pictures and abstract spots. His first expression is 
oral, then in written words, and finally in the most abstract 
symbol, the figure. This order should be used with all num- 
bers -less than ten, and further if necessary; and a large 
variety of objects should be on the teacher’s table for class 
use. Before dealing with abstract spots introduce the plane 
figures, circle, semi-circle, square, oblong and _ triangle, 
thoroughly learning these figures and using them _ inter- 
changeably with the more common objects; for much of 
practical arithmetic depends upon a knowledge of various 
measurements in which these plane figures are involved. 

The combinations and separations, in my opinion, are 
facts, absolute, and should be memorized as thoroughly as 
the fact that “‘ School does not keep on Sunday.” ‘The idea 
_ that number development teaches and fixes arithmetic is 
absurd; and the belief that the multiplication table will 
come to, and abide with anybody, without a personal effort 
on the part of the individual is a fallacy. Good teaching is 
invaluable ; but in the teaching of arithmetic it bears the 
same relation to dri// that the Greek alphabet does to the 
Anabasis in mastering the Greek language. Blessed be the 
teacher who has the strength and grit to stick to arithmeti- 
cal facts until every pupil makes them his. 

Much time is lost the first year in teaching the combina- 
tions and separations where the number one is_ involved. 
That is, three and one are four, and six less one are five. 
These facts are learned in counting, or in the conception of 
each new number ; and sl.7wld not be repeated as combina- 
tions are developed. 

‘The prime numbers, eleven, thirteen, sixteen and nine- 
teen should be developed simply for number conception, 
omitting combinations; and objective development may 
stop with the number twenty. 

These various facts in addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division should be reduced to the fewest possible num- 
ber, systematically tabulated, and made a subject for daily 
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drill. Following is the tabulated statement for addition 
through twenty. 


2+ 2= 
2+ 3= 
2+ 4=3+ 3= 
2+ 5=3+ 4= 


2+ 6=3+ 5=4+ 4= 

2+ 7=3+ 6=44+ 5= 

2+ 8=3+ 7=4+ 6=54+ 5= 

2+ 9=3+ 8=4+ 7=5+ 6= 

2+10=3+ 9=4+ 8=5+ 7=6+ 6= 
2+11=>3+10=44+ 9=5+ 8=6+ 7= 
2+12>3+11=4+10=5+ 9=6+ 8=7+ 7= 
2+13=>3+12=44+11=5+10=6+4+ 9=7+ 8= 
2+14=34+13=44+12=5+11=6+410=7+ 9= 8+ 8= 


2+15=314=4413=5412=6+12=7+10= 8+ 9= 


2163-15 =44-14=5413=6412=74+11= 8+10 


= 9+ 9= 
2173164415 =54+14=6413=74+12= 8411 
= 9+10= 
2+-18=34+17=44+16=5+15=64+14=7+13= 8+12 
‘=9+11=10+10 


Consult this table by vertical columns ; by lines from left 
to right, and by diagonals from upper left to lower right, 
and the primary teacher will find all possible forms of addi- 
tion drill through twenty. Similar tables may be made and 
left upon the board for subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion ; and the primary teacher will be saved a large amount 
of time in putting on work for arithmetic drill. 

Make these facts the child’s very own before you attempt 
too difficult concrete disposition, remembering that during 
the first five years of school life the reasoning power is yet 
in embryo. 

Teach the child then, two things, ideas and expression. 
Ideas for definite facts, exptession for speed and accuracy ; 
not forgetting that slipshod reading, writing, drawing, stand- 
ing, walking or talking are not conducive to the most accu- 
rate results in arithmetic; and that we cannot afford to 
tear down systematically, for four hours a day, what we have 
worked hard one hour a day to build. 


Out-Door Recess 


Some schools rely upon physical training exercises to re- 
lieve from fatigue, but, while it may be admitted that such 
exercises are helpful, they do not afford as good opportun- 
ities for mental recuperation as the more spontaneous move- 
ments in an out-door recess. Physical training exercises 
usually require close attention and much of that same exer- 
cise of will which is the chief cause of school-room fatigue. 
The movements are liable to become perfunctory, lacking 
the spontaneity, the vital interest, and in consequence the 
exhilaration which out-door play gives and which is the best 
tonic for rapid recovery from mental fatigue.—Se/. 


‘¢ Johnny, dear, did you try to mind the Golden Rule in your 
dealings with your playmates at school to-day?” 

‘+ Yes’m, till we had recess. You can’t use it in football, you 
know. It’d kill the game deader’n a door nail.” 


When Horace Mann made a famous speech for the dedi- 
cation of a building that had cost many thousand dollars, 
devoted to the reformation of bad boys, he said, “ If all this 
which has been spent upon this building results in the refor- 
mation of one boy, it is money well spent.” Somebody said 
to him, “ Mr. Mann, do you think one boy is worth all that 
money?” He replied, “ Yes, if it is my boy or your boy.” 


The Commercial Instinct 


Mamma—Tommy, do stop that noise. If you'll only be good 
I'll give you a penny. 

Tommy—No; I want a nickel. 

Mamma—Why, you little rascal, you were quite satisfied to be 
good yesterday for a penny. 

Tommy—lI know; but that was a bargain day. 
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A Winter Day 


Physical Culture Exercise 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


' The snowflakes are silently falling, 
Are falling — are falling. ~ 
The snowflakes are silently falling 
This beautiful winter day. 


® The snowbirds are chirping and flying, 
Are flying — are flying. 
The snowbirds are chirping and flying 
This beautiful winter day. 


° The little white rabbit goes hopping, 
Goes hopping — goes hopping. 
The little white rabbit goes hopping 
This beautiful winter day. 


Directions 


The above little exercise is intended to rest the children 
during the long winter days which often prove both dark 
and trying. The accompanying motions are designed to 
cail into play almost every set of muscles in the body. The 


air and words are easily learned and the movements require 
very little drill. 


1. Children flutter hands to imitate falling of snowflakes. 


2. Children run lightly around room and move arms up and down 
to imitate the motions of a bird’s wings. 


Teachers’ Letters 


The Righteous “Must” in Discipline 


fa a recent article by L. B. R. Briggs in Atlantic Monthly this 
is found: — ‘‘ No imaginative device, however feeble, will take 
away the manliness of a boy who knows that work is work, and 
makes play of it when he honestly can; but nothing debilitates a 
boy more effectively than the notion that the teachers exist for 
his amusement, and that if education does not allure him so 
much the worse for education.” 

No greater harm can be done to the pupil than to allow him to 
form habits of inattention, incorrect position, irregularity at 
school, and tardiness in the keeping of appointments. 

It was not necessary for the right development of the little 
Pilgrim children that they were forced to attend church, to use 
all their time in work —‘‘ profitable employment ” — or to sit in 
straight-back chairs; yet if we were compelled to choose for our 
children even that extreme of a rigid life, or the loose methods 
and hap-hazard ways in which, I fear, some of our children of 
to-day are being educated, which should it be? Our danger 
for a few years back, though we are rapidly choosing a ‘‘ golden 
mean,” has been to err on the side of removing all difficulties 
from the path of the children. Is it not wholesome for the child 
to obey sometimes because requested by parents or teachers, 


when no reason is given? Should not the child obey because 
Right is Right? 


3 The flowers in their earth beds are sleeping, 
Are sleeping — are sleeping. 
The flowers in their earth beds are sieeping 
This beautiful winter day. 


4 And gently-the branches are swaying, 
Are swaying — are swaying. 
And gently the branches are swaying 
This beautiful winter day. . 





6 The children their snowballs are rolling, 

* And throwing — and throwing. 
The children their snowballs are rolling 
And throwing this winter day. 


3. Place hand under the cheek as the head is bent to the side. Close 
eyes as if asleep. : 


4- Hands out at side. Sway body to and ‘fro. 
graceful. 

5. A row or several children may be chosen for “rabbits.” Place 
hands (with fingers together’ palm outward, to imitate ears of rabbit. 
Skip lightly around the room in time to the music. 

6. Roll hands together as if moulding a snowball. 
make the motion of throwing a snowball. 


For a change choose one child for each motion and let 
the rest of the children sing. 


On clear days the verse about snow may be omitted. 


Movement should be 


At “throwing” 


James is not well, neither is he sick. Simply to-day he has a 
desire to work on the little toy ship he is making, and besides it 
is raining a little and he doesn’t ‘‘ feel like going to school”; 
shall he remain at home? No, father does not stay away from 
the office because he is slightly indisposed. Mother does not re- 
main in bed because she has a headache. James goes to school 
because that is his work, and it is right for him to go. Perhsps 
he doesn’t feel like rising in the morning when the rising bell 
rings. Shall he remain in bed, keep cook from doing her work 
at the right time, be tardy at school? He has an appointment to 
be at school at nine o’clock. Shall he keep his appointment? 

The lady who lives next door has no little boy to do an errand 
for her. If James does this errand, shall he be bought to do it? 
An unexpected cookie is enough return, but should he not be 
taught to do a neighborly act because we are placed in this world 
dependent upon others? We must be willing to do our share of 
kind acts. 

There is a period in every boy’s life, I believe, when his con- 
science is sleeping. It cannot be aroused. He seems like a 
little wild animal in that, if he has enough to eat, he is happy. 
He does not seem to care in the slightest, for the regard of 
parents or teachers. He dves nothing in the line of work except 
what he must do. A must given by one in authority at such 
period in his life is his salvation. 

We must teach the children to obey sometimes because we ask 
it. But let us be very sure that, as they grow older, they may 
recognize that we would never ask them to do what did not seem, 
in our opinion, to be right. 


Gait H. Ca’ MERTON. 
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Give Us Men 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office will not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog ; 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

—J. G. Holland 


A Letter to the Children 


James Russell Lowell 


My dear Children: 

As this is the month of so many birthdays I am afraid 
your teacher will not find time to tell you of all. I am sure 
she will tell you ever so much of Lincoln, Washington and, 
perhaps, Longfellow, and I know you will not forget to ask 
her about St. Valentine. But with all the patriotic songs you 
have to learn, all the marching you must practice and all you 
have to learn of your beloved Washington, who, of course, 
is first in your hearts, I hope if your teacher reads you 
this little letter about Lowell you will want to know more 
about him and learn some of the beautiful little thoughts he 
has written. 

James Russell Lowell, one of our best known American 
poets, was born on the 22nd of February, too, but this was 
in 1819, many years after George Washington. The house 
in which he was born was called Elmwood. It is a stately 
mansion standing on high ground, every side hemmed in by 
tall elms from which it takes its name. 

On the large lawn are so many beautiful trees that in 
summer its leafy surroundings are so dense one can scarcely 
catch a glimpse of the house. Here, too, are so many birds 
and squirrels that if you were to go on the lawn you would 
imagine yourself in the woods. Elmwood is more than a 
century old but it shows no sign of decay. It is a distance 
of about one hundred yards from the gateway to the broad 
stone steps which lead up to the entrance. Here a huge 
glass door seems to say “ Welcome,” as one looks through 
into the hall and out again into the leafy trees beyond. On 
the right of the hall is the drawing-room furnished in old 
fashioned style. On the left is the study, a grand room sur- 
rounded by book-shelves. Here, too, is a hearth, and such 
a hearth! a great square hole in the chimney with brightly 
polished dog irons, resting on which you may picture to 
yourselves great piles of crackling logs. In the centre of the 
room stands the study table, but Lowell did not often sit 
here to write. He liked to sit on a large easy-chair and use 
a stiff piece of pasteboard resting upon his knee for his desk. 
This chair he would place by his study window from which 
he could see the beautiful river Charles as it wound slowly 
through slopes and meadows, distant farms and beautiful hills. 

Near this window stood a tall elm about which he wrote a 
poem. Beside the house stands Lowell’s tree, a great horse- 
chestnut which towers above the gable. This is a magnificent 
sight when in bloom with its hundreds of white blossoms. 
When a little boy, Lowell planted the nut which bore this 
tree. 

He had two older brothers and sisters with whom he could 
play when a child. He loved them dearly but the birds and 
flowers and trees were his best friends. He knew where all 
the flowers grew and just when each came. He learned to 
know birds by their color and song and often by their flight. 

When he was nineteen he graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, which is not far from Elmwood. He was full of fun 
and good humor and all of the boys liked him very much. 

Later in life he went back to Harvard to teach, taking his 
friend Longfellow’s place. Lowell’s home was not far from 
Longfellow’s. He showed his deep affection for his friend 
in a beautiful poem which he wrote about him on his sixtieth 
.birthday, one line of which says : 


“ With loving breath of all the winds, his name 
Is blown about the world.” 
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He married a lady who wrote poems, too, but she soon 
died. Although Lowell was twelve years younger than 
Longfellow the cordial but simple and beautiful friendship 
which they had for each other was shown in the exquisite 
poem “The Two Angels,” which Longfellow wrote on the 
death of his friend’s wife. Lowell had two children, who 
sleep in the great cemetery, Mt. Auburn, which is very near 
Elmwood. 
On the death of the first child he wrote “The First Snow- 


Fall,” which I am sure many of you know. If you do not, | 


ask your teacher to read and explain it to you. Then when 
you go out after a snow storm see if you can find the swans- 
down on the rails, the pearl on the elm tree and the ermine 
that the pine and fir wore. Lowell loved his home very 
much. He loved the birds and flowers and woods just as 
much when a man as when a boy. He used to take long 
walks to study and enjoy nature and thought of many of his 
best poems while looking at the scenery near his home. 

Here are some of the beautiful thoughts written about his 
favorite trees and birds and flowers : 


“ The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush.” 


“ There’s never a leaf or blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 


“ A poem every flower is 
And every leaf a line.” 


* The sobered robin, hunger-silent now, 
Seeks cedar-berries blue; his autumn cheer; 
The squirrel, on the shingly shag-bark’s bough, 
Now saws, now lists with downward eye and ear, 
Then drops his nut, and with a chirping bound 
Whisks to his winding fastness under ground.” 


“Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green, 
We sit in the shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell, 
We may shut our eyes but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by.” 


In the spring Lowell often worked in his garden. He was 
fond of hunting and fishing, too. He always walked, no 
matter what the weather. I think all this healthful exercise 
out in the bright sunshine accounted for his strong, manly 
appearance and erect, graceful carriage, which he possessed 
even when quite an old man. 

Lowell -had a refined and gentle nature, was always 
truthful, dignified and courteous to all. Everybody respected 
and admired him and when his friends would go away from 
his ‘home it was with a feeling of regret. 

He died August, 1891, in the same house in which he was 
born. His familiar figure is remembered with love by the 
people of Cambridge and Boston. 

I must not forget to tell you that Lowell served his coun- 
try, too, and served it well. He was made minister to Spain 
and afterwards to England. He was generally beloved by 
people of both continents and when he died many messages 
came from Europe ; one was sent from Queen Victoria. 

I know this is a long letter yet I cannot close without 
giving you a few quotations from his poems, which show his 
noble, manly traits of character. 


“The world is happy 
The world is wide. 
Kind hearts are beating 
“On every side.” 


“ God scatters love on every side 
Truly among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grain may fall.” 


‘“ *Tis so much less easy to do than to sing 
Take this one rule of life, 
And you never will rue it, 
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*Tis but do your own duty 

And hold your own tongue.” 
“ There’s always work and tools to work withal for those who will.” 
‘¢ Blessed are the horny hands of toil.” 


“ Greatly begun though thou have time, 
But for a line be that sublime, 
Not failure but low aim is crime.” 


“ God makes such nights all still and white, 
Fur’s you can look or listen, 
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Moonlight and snow on field and wood, 
All silence and all glisten.” 


“ For manhood is the one immortal thing 
Beneath time’s changeful sky.” 


Hoping you will learn more about this poet for yourselves, 
I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
EmMA DeNEI Rice. 





An Answer to Uncle Sam’s Letter 


(The following letter from a little New Mexico girl was written in 
reply to the “ Letter from Uncle Sam,” in the November number.— THE 
EDITOR. ) 


Dear Uncle Sam,"’ 


I saw a letter, written by you in your magazine and am 
going to answer it, because I thought it was to me too. 

I think the Pilgrims very brave to come over to this 
country full of Indians, and what has since setteled down to 
a country of peace and prosperity which I love so well. I 
think we ought to thank God every Thanksgiving for this 
beautiful free and happy land and for all the great men that 
have made it so. No wonder it is called United States and 
land of Liberty, for we are like united brothers that fought 
for liberty. 

I am very sorry New Mexico is not a state so the men 
here could vote for the President. 

Well I guess I will tell you about the Mexicans and 
Indians that live here. 

Most Mexicans are very lazy, though some are not, and 
so it is with the Indians. 

‘The Mexicans sit on the floor and so do the Indians, 
especially in church. 

They all smoke, even the women. 

I’m ashamed that such lazy people should be living in this 
beautiful land. y 

The Indians have sort of a round house were they keep 
their Medecine-nien. 

The Indian women dress in short clothes, usually red, 
with red shawls, and red handkerchiefs pinned on their 
dresses. 

We live about half of a mile from the Rio Grande. It 
goes dry every year. 

Albuquerque is about twenty-one miles from here. 

I have one-sister and two brothers older than Iam. 

I wish I were not a girl, so I could go to war. 

I think we have lost many brave soldiers in that war 
against those cruel Chinese. 

And now Uncle, I think I have written enough. Any 
time you need me, call on 

Your loving niece, 
Louita HuNING 


Los Lunas, New Mexico (70 years old) 


Origin of Liberty Cap 


When the Phrygians from the shores of the Euxine, 
conquered the east of Asia Minor, they distinguished them- 
selves from the primitive inhabitants by wearing their 
national cap as a sign of their independence, and it was 
stamped on their coins. The Romans adopted it, and 
when a slave was freed, placed a small red cap called “a 
pileus” on his head, proclaimed him a freedman and regis- 
tered him as such. When Saturnus took the capital in 
263 B.C., he hoisted a cap on a spear to show that all 


slaves who joined him should be free. When Cesar was 
murdered, the conspirators raised a Phrygian cap on a spear 
as a symbol of liberty. In England the symbol of liberty is 
a blue cap with a white border ; and Britannia is represented 
holding such a cap on the end of a spear. The American 
cap of liberty has been adopted from the British, and is blue 
with a white border or bottom, on which are thirteen stars. 
It was adopted by the Philadelphia Light Horse Troop, in 
1775, under whose escort General Washington went to New 
York. It was the token of freedom and was stamped on 
American coins in 1783. 


Poor English 


A teacher in the highest grade of the grammar schools in 
New York tells us that fifty per cent of the pupils who come 
to him from the lower grades do not end their sentences 
with periods, or begin them with capitals. 

The papers of students taking the entrance examinations 
to even the best colleges of this country show incredible 
blunders in spelling, grammar, and other elementary branches. 
The name, Cyrus, for instance, was spelled in more than 
twenty different ways by students competing for entrance 
to Harvard college in one year. ° 

“The manager of an immense business,” says a writer in 
the Youth’s Companion, “ declares that it costs his house 
$25,000 a year to correct errors in invoices and other papers, 
—mistakes due to poor writing and poor English.” 

If it costs so much to correct the avoidable blunders of 
one house, think what the aggregate cost of the blundering 
and bungling of the business establishments of the whole 
country must amount to! 

The habit of skimming, of doing things in a careless, 
superficial manner, is one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
to success, and it isa habit to which young Americans are 
especially prone. In the hurry to rush ahead and achieve 
in one year or two what it has taken others, perhaps with 
more ability.and more power, years and years of patient toil 
and waiting to accomplish, they commit blunders and fall 
into errors which retard, and, perhaps, indefinitely postpone 
their advancement. 

— O. S. Marden in September Success. 


Special Days 


February 2, Candlemas Day. The name is derived from 
the ceremony observed by the Church of Rome on that day. 
The candles are blessed by the clergy, distributed among the 
people, and then carried lighted in a solemn procession. 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 

Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 

James Russell Lowell, February 22. 

Longfellow, February 27. 

Valentine Day, February 14. 
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A King 
We talkea of kings, little Ned and I, 
As we sat in the firelight’s glow; 


Of Alfred the Great, in days gone by, 
And his kingdom of long ago. 


Of Norman William, brave and stern, 
His armies to victory led. 

Then, after a pause: ‘* At school we learn 
Of another great man,” said Ned. 


‘* And this one was good to the oppressed, 
He was gentle, and brave, and so 
Wasn’t he greater than all the rest? 
‘Twas Abraham Lincoln, you know.” 


‘* Was Lincoln a king?” I asked him then, 
And in waiting for his reply 
A long procession of noble men 
Seemed to pass in the firelight by. 


When, ‘‘ No,” came slowly from little Ned, 
And thoughtfully ; then with a start, 
‘* He wasn’t a king — outside,” he said, 
‘** But I think he was in his heart.” 


— Ella Matthews Bangs in October St. Nicholas. 


Letter From a Teacher-Student 
My Dear Julia: 


I have joined a rhetoric class. Yes, I know what you will 
say and glad | am that you are safe in the country so I shall 
not be obliged to hear “I told you so!” every other sen- 
tence. I acknowledge you have told me so a great many 
times in a great many moons and I paid no attention ; but 
when a great big editor with no regard for my feelings laid 
my faults before me the matter assumed some importance 
and I began to do some thinking. 

If bad English, poor paragraphing, and careless writing 
could be cured by a strenuous life for a short time I would 
sacrifice myself and try the remedy. 

The parting with the fifteen dollars nearly drew tears. I 
did want so many things; but I consoled myself thinking 
how this same great big editor would feel when I handed her 
by proxy, a carefully prepared, neatly written, beautifully 
constructed manuscript. I saw editors competing for my 
“‘ works’ which were to be distinguished by clearness, force 
and elegance, and these let me tell you here, are the three 
elements which constitute perfection. You see what con- 
fidence I had in my ability. 

I must confess to you, who know my little weaknesses, 
that I felt rather superior to the rest of the class because I 
had had one or two things printed; “his feeling lasted one 
lesson. 1 had hoped to have my productions read and saw 
myself, mentally, modestly receiving the compliments of the 
professor. After four lessons I shudder when I see him take 
up a paper which looks like mine. ‘Thus far I have escaped 
having anything I wrote serve as a “horrible example ”’ and 
I hope I’ll continue to be as lucky. Fancy having your 
finest words and phrases all torn to pieces; fancy being 
told your “ words are too fine ;’’ think of your time-honored 
adjectives, such as “babbling’”’ brook, being held up to 
ridicule. Of course no-one knows whose paper is being dis- 
sected, and we all feel sympathetic, not knowing but our 
own may be the next served up, but that’s not much con- 
solation to the victim. 

Our first subject was to be upon the preparation we had 
had for the study of English. I knew my paragraphing was 
all that it ought mo¢ to be, so determined to use great care 
and escape criticism, I began a new topic with a new para- 
graph. Now isn’t that according to the rule we learned at 
school? Think of my chagrin when down the whole page 
which I had indented so beautifully, I found “‘ No 4” which, 
interpreted, means, no paragraph necessary. Actually that 
man considered the whole page as one topic. , 

I looked up the subject in the rhetoric and came away 
from it after an hour not much wiser. Then I studied my essay 
and began to comprehend what “one topic” might mean. 
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Really I take no pleasure in readin, now because 1 am 
trying to decide why the author paragraphed as he did. 

I was ready to admit a great ignorance of paragraphing, 
but I dd think I knew how to use a question mark. Hadn't 
I taught it to confiding youth for many a day? But on my 
theme in the reddest of red ink I saw, “ Punctuation poor ; 
look up?.” I looked it up and learned a few things I 
didn’tknow. Try it; it’s a splendid way to get rid of conceit. 

The next theme was an editorial on the Chinese question. 


I hope | didn’t look as despondent as I felt at the prospect 


of having to settle the affairs of the Chinese nation in an 
editorial. We had to make an outline of the phase of the 
question we were going to treat and hand that in also. Did 
you ever write, following an outline? I never realized 
the agonies of composition until I tried it. I was strongly 
tempted to write the editorial and make the outline after- 
wards but I remembered my fifteen hard-earned dollars and 
concluded to do as the professor asked; but I could have 
written a book with less effort. 

The next subject was An Experience. I felt in my ele- 
ment, now. Alas! the professor evidently thought me out 
of it. My editorial had escaped very severe castigation, but 
my “Experience” was full of red letters. “K,’’ which 
means awkward, was the first one, and “‘ To do the former,” 
was what the K referred to. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
To me the expression was faultless English, but the pro- 
fessor explained that some eminent authority has said the 
expressions “ the former” and “the latter” should be elim- 
inated from the language and the verb “to do” was especi- 
ally bad in connection with either. Did you ever? ‘“ What 
we saw was only an aggravation,” had the line of doom under 
‘“‘aggravation.” Look up the definition and learn the reason. 
“We ran to his assistance and repelled the would-be in- 
truders,’”’ was cut amidship and now read, “ We ran to his 
assistance and repelled them.” I am afraid I am like 
Fannie Dorritt ; I don’t admit I was wrong but I’ll remem- 
ber the correction next time. Did you know it was slang 
to “rig’’ up anything? I didn’t, but the professor says 
so; so don’t use it. Did you notice my semi-colon 
before “so”? That is the result of one of my lessons. 
“So, therefore, hence, consequently,’ require a semi-colon 
before them. Now don’t do what the professor says one of 
his pupils did ; that is, write, “I was ; so happy.” Use some 
sense, you know. 

I indulged in a small joke and was ruthlessly ‘held up” 
for it. (I’m glad he will not see this.) I said, “ We slept 
as if on downy beds of ease, or geese,” and the red ink 
crushed me with “wordy, ineffective.’ Qh, I am being 
“taken down” well! Having lost faith in my knowledge 
of the use of the interrogation point I am dubious even of 
my spelling. “Fitted ’’ has two 7s, hasn’t it? then why in 
the world hasn’t “ profited’”’? but ithasn’t. I have given you 
the principal points that have been emphasized and I intend 
to take you with me into the region of deepest gloom where 
I expect to find myself at the end of the twenty-four lessons. 
I get a small sop in the shape of a word or two of encourage- 
ment every time—but “hose awful red lines! I know you 
prefer to be instructed rather than amused, so I won’t tell 
any news. 

Your humble friend, 


Ouive I. Cary. 


[If it should rest upon the consciences of the readers of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION that the price of the instruction which Miss Cary has given 
us in this letter (and which report I hope she will continue to give) should 
be “ made up” to her, the subscription list has only to be sent to the 
editorial office to be “headed” by—THE EpIrTonr. | 
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Earning a Flag 
OLIvE M. Lone 


Once there were six little children who lived in a pretty 
brown house,—a /i¢#e brown house, to be sure, but large 
enough to be a very happy home for Mary and Johnny and 
Peggy and Tommy and the twins. 

It was one day in February, after hearing the story of our 
flag, that they decided ‘¢iey wanted a flag for their little 
brown house,—one that could float over it on Washington’s 
birthday, and the Fourth of July, and all the other “ flag- 
days.” But the papa and mamma who lived in the little 
brown house could not afford to buy a flag,—dig flags are 
expensive,—so Mary and Johnny and Peggy and Tommy 
and the twins decided to earn the money themselves. They 


thought that if they all worked hard, they might make : 
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e-_vrgh in a year (there are so many days in a year!) to 
vuy one. 

And they really did it. When Washington’s birthday 
came around again, a beautiful big flag floated from the 
little brown house. 

Dc you want to know how they earned their money? 


(The teacher may tell the children the first part of the 
story ;—if she wishes them to reproduce it in written form 
this will be enough for one day. Then the following day, 
(or days) the pictures, sketched in simple outline on the 
board, will tell their own story without words. 

For the little children who are not old enough to write, 
pictures and story may all be given in one day. When this 
is done, the pictures should be covered with a curtain till 
their “ turn ’’ comes.) 


Picture-Language Lessons Without Words III 
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A Nature Study Diary VI 


Edited by MAry RoGERs MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, 
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(All rights reserved) 








FRIDAY, Feb. 3. 

ESTERDAY was Candlemas Day, and unless 
the Ground Hog was “ mistook in,his jedg- 
ments,” we shall have an early spring. 
Not a sunbeam penetrated the blanket of 
clouds which wrapped us round from day- 
light till dark. 

\\ —s- We have great plans for the coming sea- 
KS" son. Bird houses and insect cages are being 
made on entirely new models. One boy 
has a plan for a toad cage, while I am 
secretly cherishing a large glass jar in which I hope to raise 
a family of water babies of some sort. We can hardly wait ! 
Daily we are on the lookout for indications of spring. Did 
I catch a gleam of gold in the willows down by our brook, or 
was it imagination or longing? My pupils are certainly 
“ noticing” more than ever before and they are not afraid 
to tell of it when they see something beautiful. 


\ 


SATURDAY NIGHT, Feb. 4. ° 
I am all out of humor with the poets! I have spent the 
day looking through Mrs. Judson’s library, trying to find 
some poems for my little ones to read. Why have they not 
said anything about nature in winter? One would think the 
poets were like bears, hibernating all winter long. There 
were lots of lovely things about summer and spring and fall, 
but beyond a few verses on “ Beautiful Snow!” they let 
winter alone. It cannot be possible that all poets are like 
those in Mrs. Judson’s library! I found a beautiful book by 
James Whitcomb Riley, full of the most delicious summery 
poetry, just right for my little folks. I’m going to read 
them the one about the Beetle, just to see if they can guess 
what he is talking about. When I read these lines 


“ The beetle booms adown the glooms, ” 


And bumps along the dusk !” 

I could almost hear those blundering June-bugs we had last 
summer bumping their heads against the ceiling ! 

Disappointed with my lack of success with the books, I 
turned to nature for suggestions and was about in despair 
when I chanced to call on my neighbor across the hall. 

“Why don’t you study twigs and buds in the winter? 
That’s what our method teacher at the Normal used to have 
us study,” she said. ; 

“What is there to study about them, and how do you 
study them?” That is what I wanted to say, but I was 
afraid to, so I said, “I guess that’s a good idea.” 


TUESDAY, Feb. 7. 

After pondering for a day or two over my ignorance about 
so commonplace a thing as a twig, I concluded to gather 
some twigs and look at them. Happy thought! 

On the way home from school I cut a very small and not 
much branched twig from every shrub and tree I passed. 
There were nine of them. One was from a horse-chestnut 
tree and another from the liiac bush in front of our gate. 
The rest were strangers. 

“They are all different,” I said. So they were. That 
fact did not surprise me but it was worth seeing. Trees and 
shrubs are different down to their very twigs, was my next 
thought, and I made mental note of the fact for future use. 
I'll see to it that the children get that much out of our 
lesson if nothing more. As I looked I began to see that in 
some ways all the twigs were alike. They all had buds and 
bark which peeled off and left an inner body. The horse- 
chestnut had very prominent scars. I pulled off a withered 
leaf and found these to be leaf scars. Aha! We can learn 
something by looking at a twig. Guess I’ll follow my 
neighbor’s advice. 


Monpay, Feb. 13. 
For several days it has not been possible to study twigs 
because of a bad storm. Our early spring seems to be far 
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enough away now. We have contented ourselves with in- 
door studies. The pink geranium which promised so well 
must have been touched too often by the fingers of my 
nature students. Or perhaps Jack Frost touched it with his 
chilly breath. It looks as if it would never blossom after all. 
That’s discouraging after such patient waiting. I think I 
found another bud this morning. I wonder which of the 
children will discover it first. 

In the midst of the worst of the snow-storm I read aloud 


the story of the Mourning Cloak Butterfly. Peter Wilcox: 


brought the promised pamphlet long ago. All enjoyed the 
story and the pictures. We have still another thing to watch 
for in early spring. 





Mourning-Cloak Butterfly. 


The Mourning Cloak. 


“After the heavy snow is gone and the sun has crossed the vernal 
equinox we may expect to see the earliest of butterflies winging its 
leisurely way about in sunny spaces and in the tree tops.. How fond it 
is of the sun! It will sit for some time lazily spreading its wings to catch 
the sunbeams, and seems to enjoy the grateful warmth. 

Some of the Mourning Cloaks look ragged and faded, ‘Rather the 
worse for wear,’ one would say. Where have they been spending the 
last few months? It looks as if they had been roughly handled or had 
spent a rather uncomfortable winter. 

The very fact that the Mourning Cloaks appear so early, before there 
are any flowers for them to visit, suggests their bear-like habits. They 
hibernate. Sometimes one of them ventures forth on a warm day in 
winter, but soon finds out that discretion is the better part of valor and 
crawls away again. Sometimes they hide in crevices beneath the bark of 
a tree or under a dead log, or in some other protected place. 

Coming out as early as they do, these butterflies must take what they 
find to eat. Their mouths are so made—a look will vevuy this—that 
they must take liquid food or none. They are sometimes found sipping 
the drops of sap which ooze from freshly cut stumps. . Perhaps they 
‘take toll’ from the sap buckets hanging on the sugar maple trees. 
After the pussy-willows come into bloom the Mourning Cloak visits them 
and finds a little honey in their cups. Very thin syrup will serve them as 
a steady diet in a school-room. 

It is among the branches of such trees as willow, poplar and elm that 
we most frequently see them. They hover persistently about, evidently 
intent on important affairs. The young of this insect feed on the 
leaves of these trees. The eggs are usually placed in rings around the 
young twigs of the food plant. It takes a quick eye and patient seeking 
to discover the eggs, though the mother butterfly makes no especial 
effort to hide them. 

As it takes some two weeks for the young to hatch, one has ample 
time to examine the eggs. Shall we know them next time? They are 
like tiny barrels in form and ribbed with seven or eight narrow ridges 
running up and down like staves. As the hatching time approaches 
they change color from pale yellow to brown and then to black. , 

If the eggs are pretty to look at and interesting to a nature student, 
what may we say of the wee caterpillar which comes out of each one? 
The first had form and color; this has life, activity, appetite. It has 
ways of expressing itself which the egg gave no promise of. A family 
of these young Mourning Cloaks can be kept in any study or school- 
room. All they require is plenty of fresh elm, poplar or willow leaves. 
A cage made of a rectangular slat-frame, covered with wire screen or 
mosquito netting, will be convenient to confine their wanderings. The 
frame should be covered on the sides and top, leaving the bottom open 
so that it-may be set down easily over a fruit jar or large vase in which 
the twigs are kept in water. 

During its caterpillar stage, this insect devotes most of its time to eat- 
ing and growing. Its method of devouring the leafy tissue is a most 
diverting sight. See how the jaws move sidewise, like a pair of tiny 
shears! It seems to be provided with rather more sets of jaws than 
other individuals. Do they always feed on the surface of the leaf or on 
the edge? How much can one eat at one meal? The family seem to 
like to keep together. While small they often form in a column and 
attack their food in right warlike fashion. 

These caterpillars are called Spiny Elm Caterpillars and the name fits 
them very well. Their black spines give them a fearsome aspect which 
might alarm a timid person. One has no cause to fear them as they 
are entirely harmless, except to the leaves of the tree on which they feed. 

The growing is also worth investigation. How does an insect grow? 
Not gradually, as we do, but by a succession of molts, There is no 
more exciting time in the young insect’s life than the molting time. It 
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is exciting bu“ to the watcher and the watched. The student is truly 
fortunate who has witnessed the process. Examine the cast skins left 
clinging to the twigs. They tell their own story. The caterpillars must 
wait only for their new skins to dry, then away to their leafy banquet. 
With each change of skin they seem to have increased in appetite as well 
as size. Who knows how many times a Mourning Cloak caterpillar must 
molt before it gets its growth? And does it ‘ change its spots’ in these 
many changes of dress? 

When about two inches in length, four weeks or so after it is hatched, 
the caterpillar ceases to eat and begins to wander. It is full grown. It 
no longer seeks the company ef its brothers and sisters, but goés off by 
itself. Finding a place to its taste, sometimes on a stump or a fence- 
board, it spins. Who said anything about a cocoon? 7s caterpillar 
wouldn’t know a cocoon if it saw one. It spins a little mat of silk, hooxs 
its claws into the meshes and hangs there, head downward. Is it 
waiting for something to happen? 

In an hour or two there hangs instead of a caterpillar, a grayish brown 
chrysalis. Something has happened—and the only way to find out what 
is to sit and watch a caterpillar shuffle off its spiny coat and change to a 


chrysalis. Then one will know that the two are the same individual. 
Those who have seen it don’t like to tell. They want others to see for 
themselves. Knowledge gained in this fashion is real. 


We may safely turn our attention now to some other observations, as 
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the chrysalis remains helpless and inactive for two weeks. Then the final 
transformation takes place and what a wonder rewards the patient 
student! No amount of reading about the metamorphoses of insects will 
begin to compare with this experience! The Mourning Cloak butterfly 
which comes out in the cage is far more velvety and well-kept than its 
hibernating ancestor. In general form and coloring it resembles all the 
rest, but its colors are richer and the dashes of blue near,the margin of its 
wings are far more brilliant. The blue spots transform what would other- 
wise be a commonplace looking butterfly into a thing of exquisite beauty 
Perhaps it is more beautiful because it has been ‘brought up by hand,’ 
and has not yet suffered the rigors of a northern winter.” 


[ Nores.—Description of Mourning Cloak Butterfly, from Scudder’s 
“The Common Butterflies.’— “ Upper surface of wings rich maroon, 
deepening intu Llack next the straw yellow, black dusted, outer margin, 
and in the black enlivened by small dashes of blue. Under surface 
nearly uniform black-gray, broad outer margin ashen white, much flecked 
with brown. Expanse 33/’.” . 


The readers of the above article will be glad to learn that a complete 
account of the life and habits of the Mourning Cloak is given in Bulletin 
67 of the Ag. Expt. Station at Durham, N. H. The illustrations given 
here are taken from Professor Weed's Bulletin. | 








“* The twigs were all different yet they all had buds and leaf-scars.” 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 15. 

This morning I cut lots of twigs on my way to school. 
We spent ten minutes of the fifteen allotted for morning 
exercises in examining the twigs. Each child found a tiny 
piece on his desk at nine o’clock. They have learned to 
watch for things like these and do not throw away what they 
find until after we have looked at it. When the time was up 
we put the twigs away till later. 

The hour between two and three is taken usually by my 
three language classes. To-day we had twigs for a subject 
and I had one class for a whole hour instead of three. First 
an oral lesson. The twigs were produced from their hiding- 
places. 

“ Be ready to tell three things about your twig,” I said. 

Susie Bush was called on first. ‘‘ My twig is short and it 
is brown,” said Miss Susie, with a flourish of her white 
apron strings. 

I could see that Jimmie Biggs wanted to say that Susie 
only told two things, but he had no chance to criticise. I 
called on him to give an account of his observations. 

«‘ Mine’s brown, too, but ’tain’t like her’n, ’n’ it’s got six 
buds an’ a little short branch on one side. That’s three 
things "bout it, but I kin tell summore !” 


* After a while, I will call on you again,” I said 
Jennie to tell what she saw. 

“Mine has buds,” said Jennie, “but it isn’t brown. It 
has just three buds on the side and one at the end.”’ 

‘‘ How many of you see buds on your twigs?’’ I asked, 
and every hand went up. 

“ Who has the most buds ?”’ 


calling 


After a mioment of counting the reports were given. The 
numbers varied from two to nine. 
Then Peter Wilcox rose and held his twig aloft. “My 


twig h-has sev-seven b-b-b-buds and just bel-low each bud - 
is a kinda rough place. Is that wh-where the |-leaf was 
f-fastened on?” 

Twenty hands went up to indicate that the scars had beer 
discovered before Peter mentioned them. 

“T wish you would all find out by to-morrow at this time 
what made the scars,” I said. ' 
; THURSDAY, Feb. 16. 

Last night I asked Joe Franklin to bring me a bundle 
of apple boughs. I knew Mr. Franklin had just been 
pruning his trees and would be ‘glad to let us have some. 
Some of them had shrivelled leaves upon them and these I 
carefully selected for my demonstration of leaf scars. 
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I felt sure that not all of the little folks would be able to 
tell about the scars on the twigs and was determined to have 
them see for themselves. If they actually make the scar by 
pulling off a leaf, as I did, they will know. 

Only three of the school were ready to report on leaf 
scars at two o’clock to-day. Jimmie, Peter, and Fred 
Thomson. I called on Fred to tell what he knew. 

“T found out thev’re leaf scars, sure,” said Fred, “and I 
can prove it, too.””. Whereupon he took out of his desk a 
twig with a brown and withered leaf on it and holding it up, 
he pulled the leaf off before the school. It was really quite 
dramatic! ‘“ There’s your scar, left on there, and there’s the 
bud right above it.” 

I was so pleased that I clapped my hands. The rest were 
not slow to follow my example, while Fred blushed and 
looked half plagued, half pleased. 

After the applause ceased I had every child pull off a leaf 
and feel of the scar. Then I showed them the big scars on 
the horse-chestnut twig and they were filled with wonder. 


(It is not necessary to know the whole story in order to make the 
study of twigs and buds most interesting. This teacher did what every 
teacher may do. She dared do what she could with only the children 
and the twigs to help her. What a lot of truth they really discovered 
and what a wealth of philosophy they touched without knowing it! 
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** An apple twig two years old before its leaves were taken off, and after.”’ 


Simple twigs should be chosen for the first lessons. The illustration 
shows an apple twig two years old, before its leaves.were taken off and 
after. 

Even little children can tell the age of a twig if it is not too old and 
complex. The part from a to 4 grew in 1900, Its very position suggests 
that it is the youngest part of the tree. It is separated from the earlier 
growth by what is called the annual ring. (@) Above the annual rings 
the buds lie very close to the twig and are small on the apple twigs. The 
leaf scars are plainly seen just below these buds, showing that each bud 
was borne in the axil of a leaf. This is a peculiarity of the youngest 
parts of the twig. 

On the part below the annual ring the leaves are usually borne in 
clusters. (ccc:) After breaking these leaves off we discover that they 
were borne on very short branches instead of on the main shoot. This 
is a peculiarity of the part of the twig which grew year before last. 

Somewhere below the last-bunch of leaves (c) was another annual 
ring. All below the second ring is a year older thanthat above. Atd is 
a bud which failed to develop into a branch this year as its fellows did. 
Perhaps it is dormant, perhaps it is dead or nearly so. 

Why is it that some twigs grow long while others do not? Why is it 
that some buds should develop into lusty branches like a—4é, while others 
grow like ¢, and still others die or lie dormant? 

These are good questions to ask, and you will be surprised at the 
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shrewd answers the children will give. They seem to know that sunlight 
and fresh air and plenty of room and food are quite as necessary for the 
healthy growth of a young shoot as for their own.—M. R. M.) 


TuEsDAY, Feb, 21. 

To-day we took a last look at the apple twigs from the 
Franklin orchard. I had a few questions which I wanted to 
put before we set that subject aside. I wanted to leave 
some unanswered questions in the minds of the children so 
that they might not get the notion that they knew all about 
twigs, buds and such things. 

Here are some of the questions I asked them to think 
about : 

What are buds for? 

What makes the annual ring between the growth of one 
year and the next? (This was a poser. I mean to find out 
for myself before I ask them again.) 

What happens to the buds when spring comes? 

We have been told by some one that if we bring in some 
long branches from apple, plum or peach, or, in fact, any 
‘kind of tree and keep them in water they will put forth 
leaves and even blossoms weeks before the trees begin to 
show signs of life. That is surely a welcome suggestion. 
How much more beautiful a winter bouquet of pinky-white 
apple blossoms will be than those stiff everlasting flowers 
and dry, crisp grasses that people put up in their houses ! 
I have never seen any apple-blossoms in March, but I am 
going to try it. Mrs. Judson will be sure to have some 
fruit jars she can lend me and the children can furnish the 
branches and help take care of them. Iam told that it is 
necessary to change the water every other day and cut off 
the lower ends of the branches. We must have long 
branches or we shall cut them all away before they blossom. 
We cannot start our bouquet too soon ! 

Joe Franklin says he can tell leaf buds from fruit buds 
that is, ’most always. I have asked him to tell us about it 
some day. ’ 

As we threw our twigs into the waste-basket to-day, 
having read as*much of their story as we are able to master 
until spring unlocks some mysteries, we felt a great deal of 
respect for them. Heretofore they had been only little 
sticks. To-day they are to us parts of life because they 
have come into our lives. We care about them. 

Jimmie gave his a last whittle as he consigned it to the 
waste basket. F 

“T b’en a-tryin’ tuh find out how old it is by the rings in 
the wood. You kin tell with a big stick eratree. Guess 
this un’s too young t’have any rings—jest bark and inside.’ 

I looked at the boy with admiration. He certainly had 
gone farther into the true inwardness of the apple twig than 
any of the rest of us. I fancy that heretofore his associ- 
ations with the branches of trees have not been pleasant. 

: Fripay, Feb. 24. 

We now have five quart jars in our south windows. In 
each jar are three branches. We have plum, cherry, apple, 
peach, pussy-willow and lilac. Some of the branches are 
three feet long, others as short as one foot. The pussy- 
willows are actually showing the tips of their silky noses 
already. I wonder if they have been so all winter. 


° TUESDAY, Feb. 28. 

If this had been leap year we should have had one whole 
day more to live and be happy in? Since it wasn’t, we shall 
have to crowd two days’ life into to-day. And what a day 
has been given to us! Flora Judson came to call me this 
morning looking excited and beaming. Her eyes fairly 
danced. I thought that spring must have come while I 
slept and that Flora had discovered it. When I went to 
bed last night it was very misty and growing colder. 

I peeped out of the window and was simply entranced at 
the sight. The very weeds were dressed'in gowns of finest 
lace, all white and glistening. A clump of disreputable 
burdocks in the side yard whose presence I had been 
lamenting a day or two ago, now stood transfigured and 
drooped gracefully over a neglected rosebush. Why had I 
never noticed the red “hips” on that bush until now? Oh! 
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That even a burdock should have a moment of unspeakable 
loveliness ! 

I could hardly wait to go out into the garden. Out I 
went, despite the warning of good Mrs. Judson. ‘This must 
be enjoyed now whether it lasted forever or only for an hour. 

I went to school early, full of longing that the children 
should see and know the beauty of this wintry wonder. I 
could hardly blame the poets for their silence on this subject. 
Some say that thoughts there be that are too deep for tears. 
So there are some sights that are past expression. Poets, I 
forgive you ! 
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It was a happy day in school. Several children had 
brought me fair frost flowers which soon made forlorn little 
puddles of water on my desk, leaving a dried weed stem 
behind. But while they looked from our windows between 
classes and enjoyed the beauty outside I wiped up the water, 
thinking only of the smile of the child who brought it to me. 
We are sorry to see February go, in spite of the storms she 
has brought us and the cold fingers and toes we have had. 
Our mittens can’t last much longer — but we're obliged 
to February for this last day. We called it the Fairy 
Day. 


The Flag in Manila Schools 


There are at present forty-one public 
schools in the city of Manila, and they oc- 
cupy thirty-six different buildings. The 
largest building contains eight hundred pupils 
of high and common grades, and three good- 
sized houses accommodate three hundred chil- 
dren each, but the other schools are held in 
small structures, widely separated. Because 
there are so many school-houses and they are 
so far apart, some of our officers did a hard 
day’s work on Washington’s Birthday. 

It appears that, although the Manila children had learned 
the “salute to the flag,” which was originated years ago by 
the Youth's Companion, hardly any of the schools had flags. 
Hearing of this deficiency, Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New 
York City, sent thirty-six flags to Manila, one for each 
school-house. During three days, February 21st to 23d, 
these flags were raised—most of them on the American holi- 
day. 

Mr. George P. Anderson, superintendent of public in- 
struction in Manila, writes : 

“The schoolhouses were crowded with natives, including 
teachers, pupils, parents, and friends, and many Americans 
came also because of their interest in seeing ‘Old Glory’ 
rise and fall for the first time on the Philippine breezes, over 
American public schools.” 





Saluting the Flag in Manila 


The flag salute is an important exercise in the schools 


where the young Philippinos are taught. We copy the fol- 
lowing description of this exercise from a current paper : 

At a signal given by the principal of the school every 
pupil arises. Then while the flag is being brought forward 
to the principal the military salute is given in the following 
manner : 

The right hand is uplifted, palm downward, to a line with 
the forehead close to it. While thus standing with the hand 
uplifted and in the attitude of salute, all the pupils repeat 
together, slowly and distinctly, the following pledge: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for which 
it stands. One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
to all.” At the words “to my flag” each child extends the 
hand palm downward toward the flag until the end of the 
pledge or affirmation. Then, standing at attention, they 
sing in unison “ America.” 

In the primary department, where the children are very 
small, they repeat a different formula, to wit: “I give my 
hand, my head, my heart to my country, one countz,, one 
people, one flag.” 

In some schools the salute“is given in silence, as an act of 
reverence, unaccompanied by any pledge. At a signal, as 
the flag reaches its station, the right hand is raised, palm 
downward, tc a horizontal position against the forehead and 
held there until the flag is dipped and returned to a vertical 
position. ‘Fhen ata second signal the hand is dropped to 
the side and the pupil takes his seat. Principals may adopt 
the “silent salute’’ for a daily exercise and the “ pledge 
salute ’’ for special occasions. 























A colored scho.1 saluting the flag at Hampton Institute, Va. 


(Courtesy of the Southern Workman.) 
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Letter from Southland 


Dear Mrs. Kellogy : 

In reviewing some old numbers of Primary Epucation, I find 
in the June issue your article entitled ‘‘ Memorizing Beautiful 
Things.” As a southerner I want to thank you for writing that 
paper, and tell you why it especially appeals to me, and why it 
might appeal to every southerner. I recently spent more than a 
year in Massachusetts. I found the people of New England, 
generally speaking, kind, lovable people, very different in every 
respect from what southerners usually think them. I also found 
that the northern people's ideas of their southern neighbors are 
very erroneous. 

{ think much of the strife and ill-will is kept up on both sides 
by just such harmful practices as you in your article condemn. 

Christmas we had a party in the institution in which I was em- 
ployed. Everything went off beautifully. Cheer and good will 
filled the hearts of all the company. Everybody had been 
remembered with presents, and they had not neglected me, their 
southern sister. I had never enjoyed a happier Christmas party 
at my own home, among my own people. 

Late in the evening a young boy student of elocution was re- 
quested to recite. He arose and rendered exquisitely, ‘‘Sherman’s 
March to the Sea.” 

My feelings cannot be described,— there, miles from home and 
friends! Those people for the time became strangers tome! I 
hated the kindness they had shown me, —the presents they had 
given me! The pleasure of the evening was turned to pain! I 
was back at my southern home, in Virginia, where so many 
battles had been fought, where my wealthy grandfather had been 
ruined, stripped of home, money, stock, slaves, everything but 
the wasted land. My poor mother, reared in affluence, had been 
forced to live in poverty, and to drudge all her life, and I, her 
child, born after the struggle, driven to seek a home and employ- 
ment among the very people whom this boy was proudly declar- 
ing had wrought our ruin. 


Why indeed should the strife be kept up? Can not teachers in 


both the North and South find enough of unity to teach their 


pupils, without teaching them of past enmity and strife, and 
blood? Let us forgive, as brothers, and forget as far as we can 


Amherst. Va. Mary DAMERON. 


(It would be well if northern teachers would take this letter 
‘to heart ” when teaching patriotism.— THE Eprror. 


What May be Seen by Bright Eyes in 
Bill. 


a Dollar 


Pictures of — 


Washington, 

The Capitol, 

Washington Monument, 
Youth instructed by History, 


The examination of these pictures will lead to very inter- 
esting discussions and conversations, and furnish materials 
for language lessons and composition work. 

Examine a two-dollar bill; a five; a ten. Note the re- 
semblances and differences. Be ready to explain to the 
pupils the points which they do not understand. 


; we a i im 
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Hello, there, Central! Switch the line, 
So I can get St. Valentine. 


That you? I want to order 
A tip-top valentine, you know, 
With jolly jonquils in a row, 

And pansies ’round the border. 


You’ve plenty of ’em? Well, I say, 
Please make it kind o’ glad and gay— 
Of pink or blue? N-no, yellow— 

That sort o’ shiny color ’s though 
The sun was glinting ’cross the snow— 
That’s what just suits a fellow. 


Put in some Cupids, all on wings, 

A heart, maybe, and stars and things 
All in their proper places. 

I want it up-to-date you know, 

With pretty posies in a row, 
And pansies making faces. 


Some verses? Ye-es, put in a lot, 

My mother, she knows what is what, 
As well as any other— 

Good-bye, then. Zzke it? I guess so, 

For what just pleases me, you know, 
Somehow, just suits—My Moruer ! 


When a pupil has a serious dislike for a subject of study, 
or for the uninteresting manner of presenting it, or a feeling 
of antagonism has unfortunately sprung up between him and 
his teacher, what a serious mistake to conclude that because 
there is but little outward manifestation there is therefore no 
severe tension or cause for weariness. ‘These dislikes, these 
antagonisms, these undercurrents of feeling sap energies 
which should be utilized in fruitful school work. 

— Sioux City School Report 





Scissors’ cutting for February 
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Editor’s Page 


February 


The teacher who can wisely select from the special days 
in February does well. Washington, always first and fore- 
most ; after that what seems best for the particular condi- 
tions of each room. Always the great danger of trying to 
do too much and mixing things. The difference between 
a poet and a patriot is not very perceptible to little children 
and is it not safer to honor the poets in connection with the 
special teaching of their poetry, than to ‘‘lug” them into 
February because they happened to be born in that month? 

One great danger in talking of heroes to the children lies 
in the unconscious way we. talk of their worth and fame 
as if these must always go together; while in very truth 
the greatest heroism on earth had been unknown and 
unsung. If the little folks can learn that the boy or girl in 
the primary school can do just as brave things, through self- 
sacrifice and battling for the right, as the great men whom 
the world honors, the lessons of the hero-month will yield a 
fruitage in the faraway future of which we never should have 
dreamed. Tell the story of the little boy who held back 
the great force of water and saved the town by pressing his 
thumb against the leak in the dike throughout the long 
night. And other stories, illustrative of the courage that is 
too strong to tell a lie or do a mean thing, are just what is 
needed for the commonplace boys and girls who must do all 
the brave things in their lives without gold or glory as a 
reward. 


Nature and History 


“Outlines of Nature and History” is a unique book for 
teachers to own. By Annie G. Engell. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston.) 


The Elson Prints 


For sale by the Perry Pictures Co. (Malden, Mass.), are 
well. worth sending for. The Washington set—ten in a 
portfolio — are just the thing to vivify the study of the life of 
Washington by accentuating the interest during the month 
and for decoration of the school-room on the “ twenty- 
second.”’ - The price is ten cents each for three or more, or 
oné dollar for a set of ten in a portfolio with a description of 
each picture. 





Art in Schools 


Be sure and read Mrs. Burbank’s “Talks on Art” this 
month. School pictures are discussed. 





The Life History of the Toad 


You want this ‘“ Cornell leaflet” all ready for use, before 
the first peep of the spring visitors is heard in the 
land or water. Learn how and when to gather the eggs, 
etc. Send to Nature Study Bureau, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and get this valuable leaflet “ without money 
and without price.” There would need be no more wail- 
ing over one’s ignorance of nature study if these leaflets 
were utilized as they might be. 
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Editor’s Address 
New Paltz, N.Y. 


Teachers’ C. ollege Record 


Do you know what this pamphlet magazine is? It is 
published bi-monthly (except July), beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1900, by the Columbia University Press, New York. 
One dollar a year; twenty cents a copy. Two of the num- 
bers contain the Course in English and the Course in Nature 
Study in the Horace Mann School, the practice school con- 
nected with the Teachers’ College. 

Chicago Institute (Colonel Parker’s) has its Course of 
Study magazine ; the Dewey School (Chicago University) its 
Elementary Record, and Teachers’ College (New York), 
Teachers’ College Record. These are three periodicals from 
which teachers can learn the foundation principles and daily 
practice of these three famous schools. Who can complain 
now that there are no opportunities for study when one is 
teaching? To give these three magazines the attention and 
impartial study to which they are entitled will give broader 


* opportunities than can be obtained at any department of 


pedagogy in any college in the United States. Teachers 
who run may read in these days, and the narrow machine 
teachers remain such simply from lack of desire to be some- 
thing better. 
Not Editorials 
From the letters the editor is receiving it seems that there 
is an erroneous impression that the selected reading matter 
on the advertising pages of Primary EpucaTion are brief 
editorials. Notatall. The editor neither writes them nor 
has anything to do with their selection. 





The Hall of Fame 


Tell the older primary children enough about the Hall of 
Fame this month that they may remember that Washington 
heads the list of the twenty-nine already chosen. 


Original Verses 
It is a loss of time and stamps to send verses to PRIMARY 


EpucaTion. ‘They are rarely accepted and will not be paid 
for. 


Youth’s Companion Calendar 


This is obtained only from Youth’s Companion Publishing 
Co. It will be a beautiful ornament for your school-rooms. 
Its dimensions are 25 x 8} inches. Given to ail new sub- 
scribers for 1901 and to all old subscribers who renew and 
pay their subscriptions. To non-subscribers, 50 cents. The 
central figure is a beautiful portrait head of the Puritan 
Maid, set in an illuminated oval border surrounded by roses. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Story 


Tell to those who can comprehend it the story of “ The 
Man Without a Country.” No story ever written taught 
patriotism more effectually. , 


The American Eagle 
Study this bird in February, because it is the national 
emblem. Reproduce the fine one in Primary EpucaTIon 
this month, upon the blackboard. 





Graded Outline of Industrial Work 


The account, in detail, of the Industrial Work in New 
Paltz State Normal School, this month, will be helpful to all 
schools seeking for a regular plan for hand-work. The illus- 
trations of rug-weaving and basket-making are clear enough 
to aid greatly in understanding the printed outline. The 
picture of the knot-tying shows a new scheme for pupil- 
work. The description and illustration of this new feature 
in hand-training has never before appeared in any educa- 
tional periodical or in any scheme of manual work. PRIMARY 
EDUCATION enjoys the first presentation. 
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HE children had 
been rummag- 
ing in the gar- 
ret, and they 
brought down 
such a funny- 
looking thing— 
a tin box set 
in a wooden 
frame, with lit- 


tle carved pillar. 
“* What’s it for?” asked Jack. 


“And what’s its name? ”’ asked Patty. 

“That is a foot-stove,” said grandma, looking over her 
glasses. ‘We used to fill it with hot coals, and carry it to 
church to keep our feet warm. You see there was no fire 
in the church, and it was very cold in winter. The frost on 
the windows was often so thick that they looked like ground 
glass. 

I remember the first time that our folks let me carry a 
foot-stove myself. Mother was sick, and father stayed at 
home to take care of her, so I went to church alone. How 
grown-up I felt, as I marched up the aisle, holding the foot- 
stove in my mittened hand, and sat down by myself in one 
corner of the family pew ! 

“ The backs of the pews were all so high that I could not 
see any one except the minister, way over my head, in the 
pulpit. He was a very wise man, and used long words that 
I could not understand at all, and I soon grew tired of 
watching his breath make little clouds of vapor in the cold 
air while he was speaking. 

“Then I thought how nice it would be to curl up on the 
seat and take a little nap. Nobody was in sight but the 
minister, and he had taken off his glasses and laid them in 
the hymn-book ; and I knew without them he never could 
see me when he was out on his morning walk, and passed 
me on my way to school. So I tucked my big muff of gray 
squirrel’s fur under my head, and put the foot-stove to my 
feet, and felt so comfortable that I fell asleep in one wink. 

‘When I awoke I was surprised to see the pulpit empty, 
and the sunset sparkling through the frosty west windows. 
I was astonished to find that I must have slept a long while, 
the people had all gone away without noticing me, and I 
was locked up alone in the church!” 

“O grandma! Weren’t you afraid?” said little Patty. 

“ Yes, for I knew it would be quite dark before evening 
service, when the church would be unlocked again. It was 
turning cold, too; and I put my little numb fingers on the 
foot-stove, and tried to get the tingle out of them. 

“« Pretty soon I heard someone unlock the door. I thought 
it was the sexton, and stood up on the seat to see, peeping 
over the back of the pew. O, Patty and Jack, how I felt 
when I saw it was the dignified old minister himself! He 
had left his glasses in the hymn-book, and came back to 
get them. How I wished that I had never taken that 
naughty nap! 

“ However, I told him just how rude I had been, and how 
I went to sleep in the middle of his sermon. I cried pretty 
hard as I told the disgraceful story, for I thought he would 
scold me, and in dreadfully long words, too; but he never 
said a thing except ‘The poor little pussy!’ and then he 
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picked me up in his arms, foot-stove and all, and carried 
me safe home. 
“ But what an ashamed little girl he set down on our 
door-step !”’ 
— Persis Gardiner in Youth's Companion, 


The Echo 


“Hop! hop! hop!” shouted little Henry as he was play- 
ing in a field near the wood. 

“ Hop! hop! hop!” came an echo in reply. 

‘‘Who’s there?” asked Henry, for he had never heard 
an echo before. 

‘‘Who’s there?” replied the echo. 

“‘ Foolish fellow !”’ cried Henry at the top of his voice. 

“‘ Foolish fellow !” was the reply from the wood. At this 
Henry got very angry and called out many ugly names. 

The voice from the wood repeated every word. Henry 
could not tell who it was speaking from the wood, so he ran 
home and told his father that a boy hid in the wood had 
"called him bad names. 

“Ah, Henry, you have heard nothing but the echo of 
your own words ; the bad names came first from your own 
lips. Had you used kind and gentle words, you would have 
had kind and gentle words in return. ; 

“ Remember that kind words bring back kind echoes.” 

— Alma L Kriege. 


The Lion and the Mouse 


A Lion was sleeping in his den, when a little Mouse play- 
ing right above him fell on his nose. He woke up and 
caught the Mouse and was about to eat it up, when it 
begged for life and freedom. “See,” said the Mouse, “ how 
small I am, too poor, too poor a meal for you—it would be 
no honor for you to kill a little Mouse, and I might at some 
time be useful to you and do you some good.” 

“ What good can you do me?”’ said the Lion haughtily, 
“but I grant you life and freedom because it would be mean 
for me io kill you.” 

The Mouse ran away full of joy. Shortly after the Lion 
fell into the net of a hunter and could not get out. He 
roared so the woods resounded; then the grateful little 
Mouse came and gnawed diligently at the cords and ropes 
until it set the Lion free. 

— sop’s Fables. 


Drill Exercise in Language 


This drill from Tarbell’s Lessons includes some expres- 
sions in which mistakes are often made, especially in con- 
versation. These sentences are all correct. Have pupils 
repeat them aloud, and drill them on the expressions fre- 
quently, until they become familiar with their sounds and 
will use them from force of habit. 


It is I. It was I. 

It is he. It was he. 

It is she. It was she. 
It is we. It was we. 
It is they. It was they. 
It isn’t I. It wasn’t I. 
It isn’t he. It wasn’t he. 


It isn’t she. It wasn’t she. 
It isn’t we. It wasn’t we. 
It isn’t they. It wasn’t they. 
Isn’t it I? Wasn’t it I? 
Isn’t it he? Was it not I? 
Is it not 1? Wasn’t it he? 


Was it not he? 
Wasn’t it she? 
Was it not she? 
Wasn’t it we? 
Was it not we? 
Wasn’t it they ? 
Was it not they? 


Is it not he? 
Isn’t it she? 
Is it not she? 
Isn’t it we? 
Is it not we? 
Isn’t it they? 
Is it not they? 


After It is and It was use I, we, he, she, they and not me, 
us, him, her, them. 
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Uncle Sam’s Reunion 
A Little Drama for Little Folks. 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 


The American Flag should occupy central position on 
stage, conveniently placed for the “salute.” Near it should 
be placed large pictures of Washington and Lincoln. In 
center of stage, a small, old-style table stands, covered with a 
flag. On it, are as many tiny tea-cups as there are “ Little 
Marthas” in the song. Chairs are placed around table. 


Characters 


UncLe SamM—older boy, in red, white, and blue, dressed as 
much like Uncle Sam's pictures, as possible. 

Dates—doys or girls wearing sash or scarf passing over 
one shoulder, marked 1607, 1732, 1773, 1775, 1776, 1783, 
1861, 1898 and 1901. (The “ Dates” may be costumed, if 
convenient, in which case, each should wear costume worn at 
the time he represents.) 

LirtLE MartHas—“itile girls in Martha Washington court 
costume, if possible. , 

Unc.e Sam’s Recruits—ZAittle boys, in saldier, sailor, or 
“ rough rider” costumes, carrying tiny flags. 

Curtain rises upon Uncle Sam draping flag around Wash- 
ington's picture. 

Uncle Sam 


Bright idea of mine—this reunion. Wonder I never 
thought of it before. February, too—just the time. Every- 
body must feel patriotic when they remember Washington 
and Lincoln. 

(Sound of music outside, “ Hatl Columbdia.’’) 


(Enter, in procession, Dates, Little Marthas, and Re. 
cruits. Adl sing) 
Hip, hurrah for Uncle Sam, 
Hip, hurrah for Uncle Sam, 
His youth is full of Yankee pluck, 
(Salute Uncle Sam) 
Long life to him, and right good luck. 
One of the Powers he may not be— 
He’s a Power, himself, you see. 
(Salute to Flag) 
Both near and far his Colors are, 
Crimson bar and snowy star, 
. Through the years that are to be 
May they float o’er land and sea! 
Chorus 
Hip, hurrah for Uncle Sam, 
Hip, hurrah for Uncle Sam, 
Little patriots brave are we, 
Give three cheers now, one—two—three. 


( Give three cheers, tossing caps and waving flags.) 

(As Dates pass to one side of stage, Little Marthas to the 
other, and Recruits form a line across rear, Uncle Sam 
comes forward) 

Uncle Sam 

Well, well, aren’t we a patriotic looking crowd, though? 
I’m glad to see that we all—old and young—wear the same 
colors. Let’s hear what these Dates have to say. 

(Dates come forward.) 

1607 
Long before you were known as Uncle Sam, I started the first settle- 
ment for you. *Twas down in “ Ole Virginie ”—the birthplace of— 
1732 
atts my story. When I came, no one thought much of me. But 
afterward, when George Washington became a great man, people began 
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to look around for his birthday, and they found me—the year that gave 
him to Uncle Sam, 


1773 (laughing and rubbing his hands together) 

I was the year when Uncle Sam gave his big tea-party, down in Bos- rn 
ton. The English nation had put a tax on the tea which they sent over 
to him, just to show him that he must pay taxes. Now, Uncle Sam, 
young as he was, hal a will of his own. He didn’t propose to drink 
taxed tea—it was too bitter. So, in Boston, some of his men, dressed up 
like Indians, went down to the big ships full of tea in the harbor, and 
emptied three hundred and forty-two chests of tea—tax and all—into the 
water. That showed the English that Uncle Sam would take his tea 
clear—or not at all! 


1775 


I wasn’t a happy year for Uncle Sam, but I showed him what stuff he 
was made of for all that. I sent Paul Revere on his famous midnight 
ride. I saw the minute-men gather to fight the first battle of the long 
war for liberty. And I saw George Washington, in ‘a blue broadcloth 
coat, buff small clothes, cocked hat, and silk stockings,” made com- 
mander-in-chief of Uncle Sam’s army. 


1776 
I was in the crowd gathered in the streets of Philadelphia on the fourth 


of July. I saw the Declaration of Independence written and signed. 1 
heard the old state house bell ring “ Liberty throughout all the land.” 


1783 
I brought Uncle Sam peace after the long years of war. 
ington go to his home in Mount Vernon. 


All on stage 
First iv War, First In PEACE, AND First IN THE HEARTS 
oF His COUNTRYMEN ! 
(Little Marthas coming forward) 
First little Martha 
Uncle Sam, don’t forget us, please. 
Second little Martha 
We did our part for you, too, remember. 
Uncle Sam 
Well, well, well, who are you, and what did you do for 
me? 
Little Marthas (chorus) 
We're the little Marthas of the Revolution! 
Little Marthas sing 


(Arr:‘* When Johnny Comes Marching Home”) 
} When off to war, George goes away, 
2 With fife and drum, 
Blue coat, cocked hat, and stockings gay— 
(Te-dee, Te-dum) 
Oh, Mistress Martha, home must stay, 
For that’s the place for her, they say, 
So, while George goes off to war, Martha home must stay. 


I saw Wash- 


The reel and distaff are brought in 
3 (S—z, S—z,) 
The wheel flies round with merry din, 
(B—z, B—z,) 
And while his battles, brave George wins, 
Oh, Mistress Martha reels and spins, 
So, while George goes off to war, Martha reels and spins. 


And when the yellow yarn is spun, 
(Click, click, click, click,) 
She counts her stitches, one by one. 
(Tick, tick, tick, tick,) 
Each busy minute swiftly flits, 
While Mistress Martha sits and knits— 
So, while George goes off to war, Martha sits aad knits. 


And when, next time you all are met, 
® (Chink, chink, chink, chink, ) 

To drink George’s health, please don’t forget 
(Clink, clink, clink, clink,) 

While George was patient, brave, and true, 

Oh, Mistress Martha, she was too, 

So, while you drink to George’s health,’ drink to Martha’s, 
too. 


1 Marthas march to front of stage, with stately, minuet step. 

2 Some beat drum, others play fife, throughout stanza. 

3 Imitate sound of spinning wheel, by giving and prolonging sounds 
of letters on second and fourth lines. Pretty motions of spinning and 
reeling, throughout stanza. 

4 During interlude, Marthas march to chairs placed around tea-table. 
Motion as if knitting, throughout stanza. 

5 Take cups. 

6 Clink cups together. 
two. 

7 All drink healths, smiling. 


(Marthas still seated around table, remaining Dates come 
into central position.) 
1861 


I was a dark year for Uncle Sum, and the four years which came after 


All on stage repeat in pantémine, two and 
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me, were still darker. For we were the years of the great Civil War. 
We tried to make up to him by giving him a strong and fearless leader 
—Abraham Lincoln! 


1898 

I was a wonderful year. I helped Uncle Sam fight the Spanish War. 
He had been_living at his ease so long, I almost feared he would have 
forgotten how to fight. But when Uncle Sam is called upon to strike a 
blow for right and justice, he—strikes it! When I went out, I left Old 
Glory floating over Uncle Sam’s new possessions—east and west. 


Uncle Sam 


When Betty Ross made that first flag for me, she did not dream that 
in a little more than a hundred years, it would be the banner of a great, 
grand, free country. | When Barbara Frietchie flung its silken folds out 
over the streets of Fredericksburg, she little thought that in less than 
fifty years it would be the glory of north and south and east and west— 
or of how in many a far-off land its “Crimson bars and snowy stars” 
would be loved and honored. 


All sing 
(Arr:—Chorus of “ Star Spangled Banner”) 
God bless our-Old Glory, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the isles of the sea, 
And the Home of the Brave! 
I90I 


I’m Nineteen One. To all I bring 
A cordial invitation 
To meet us on the fourth of March 
At the inauguration. 
McKinley, Roosevelt and I 
Will make a big sensation, 
So come along and help to cheer 
The new Administration ! 
Recruits march forward singing 
(A1r:—"* Marching Through Georgia”) 
We are Uncle Sam’s recruits, we’re on review to-day, 
See our uniforms of blue, our banners bright and gay ? 
When he needs us, we are here—we’ll stand by him alway— 
Led by McKinley and Roosevelt. 
Chorus 
Hurrah, hurrah, of olden deeds we sing, 
Hurrah, hurrah, ’tis golden times we bring, 
So we’llshout the chorus on the way to Washington— 
Hurrah for McKinley and Roosevelt ! 

(During singing of this stanza, form for march about 
stage. March throughout last chorus, passing off, while sing- 
ing.) 

Clear the way for Uncle Sam, he’s going right ahead, 

Don’t you hear him marching on, with firm and fearless 
tread, 

In the steps of Washington and Lincoln, it is said— 
Led by McKinley and Roosevelt ! 

Chorus 

(“ Stars of Uncle Sam” and little “ Minute Men” may be 
introduced into this exercise, if desirable to make it longer.) 





Stars af Uncle Sam 


A. E. A. 
(For ten little girls) 


Children should wear dark blue gowns. On right shoulder 
are fastened two long ribbons or strips of cambric — one red 


and one white. ; 


These ribbons are prettily draped across breast, and fas- 
tened again on left shoulder. Ends of ribbons should be long 
and left loose. 

On right shoulder, just where ribbons are fastened, is a 
large, five-pointed star cut from stiff, white paper. Each star 
bears one of the letters of Washington, in bright red or blue. 

A large five-pointed star, with sides the length of the loose 
ends of ribbon, hanging from children’s left shoulders, ts 
traced exactly in center of stage. Children stand in line just 
back of star. 

All recite 

(Words may be sung to music,“ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 

Star,’ in Franklin Square Song Collection, J.) 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How we wonder what you are, 
In our Banner, brave and bright, 
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Shining always day and night. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How we wonder what you are. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

We know well just what you are, 
In our Banner grand and great, 
Each small star is one large state. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

We know well just what you are. 


I G 











Front . of... Stace 


All (bowing low) 
We’re ten tiny stars from the flag we love best, 
We bring the best wishes of states east and west. 
All sing (with left forefinger pointing out letter on star) 
(Arr :—** Yankee Doodle ’’) 
From north, from south, from east, from west, 
Each star brings one bright letter, 
To spell the name which Uncle Sam 
Learns each year to love better. 
Chorus 
May these little letters ten 
Be forgotten never, 
May the name of Washington 
Glorious live forever ! 


During interlude, continued as long as necessary, children 
march— W leading—back of star, and across front of stage, 
W stopping at front point of star. A goes to-next place, S to 
next, and so on, as shown in diagram. As A comes to her 
place, she takes the loose ends of W’s ribbons, holds them in 
her left hand—arm prettily curved—at her own left shoulder. 
In same manner, S takes A’s ribbons, etc., until star ts com- 
pleted by W, who takes N’s ribbon’s. All ribbons are held 
at shoulder-level, and directly parallel to line of star traced 
below on floor. 

When star is completed, sing 

(Each child sings line arranged for her letter, with pretty 
gesture, if desired. All sing “ Oh,” each time.) 


I’m W from Washington, 

I’m A from Alabama, 

I’m S, and South Dakota sends 

1 Respects to Uncle Sam, Oh— 
Chorus 

2 We're the stars of Uncle Sam, 

May we never sever, 
May our Flag, red, white and blue, 

Glorious live forever ! 


I’m A just down from Hampshire state, 

With wealth for Uncle Sam, Oh-— 

1 am J, and New York drinks 

3 A health to Uncle Sam, Oh— 

Chorus 

Now, Georgia joins with Tennessee 

In “ Here’s to Uncle Sam, Oh,” 

Ohio and Nebraska shout 

4 «Three cheers for Uncle Sam, Oh.” 

Chorus 
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_ 1 While S sings, all bow low. - 

2 All sing each chorus, marching round and round star, following The Red, White and Blue 
carefully traced lines. 

3 While N sings, all drink healths. KATE B. ELLIS 

4 Wave right hands. Red 

Whole school may sing last chorus, showing red, white and blue stars, * 
or waving tiny flags. Red is the color of sunset clouds, 


That presage a pleasant day. 
It gladdens the heart of the sailor bold, ° 


° ° And speeds him upon his way. 
Little M inute Men And red are the stripes of our dear old Flag, 


As it floats o’er our heads to-day. 


A. E. A. 
: ay White 
(Song and drill with hatchets for little boys.) 
: ; ; White is the coler of lilies fair, 
Use as much red, white and blue in costumes as possible. And white is the glistening snow, 
Boys may wear caps of stiff white paper—Colonial style— And white is the emblem of peace and love, 
with bows or rosettes of red and blue on corners and peaks. As it dwells with us here below. 


And white are the stripes of our dear old Flag, 


Each carries a hatchet cut from stiff pasteboard. We love it right well I know. 


(Air:—‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 
. . Blue 


1 Let us sing you once again, sir, of the days of Washington, Blue are the violets, gentle and meek, 


Of the loyal Minute Men, sir, armed with knapsack and Blue is the color for which we seek, 
with gun, We join it with red and white so true, 
To do battle, now, as then, sir, in this Nineteen Hundred And then we can give you the Red, White and Blue— 
One A symbol of all that is noblest and true. 
, 


2 We’re little Minute Men. 
Chorus 
3 So, we’ve chosen this small hatchet, 
From our ranks no foe shall snatch it, 


As a weapon, none can match it— What Makes Great Men 


We’re little Minute Men. 


(For seven tiny boys) 


4 Such a record it has made, sir, we are proud to lift it high, A. E. A. 


5 Of but one thing it’s afraid, sir, it’s afraid to tell a lie, Each carries big letter—L-I-N-C-O-L-N. These letters 
6 So, it is the safest blade, sir, for such boys as youandI— >, peld behind back, until the word in which it is found is 
: We’re little Minute Men. named, then itis held out. Each boy recites line arranged 
Chorus ' Sor his letter. 
* Forward! let us all begin it, now— the long and lusty 
fight— ' 
® With our trusty blades we'll win it, !” for we strike for 
truth and right, 
1! Every single little minute, we'll be ready—*“ Honor bright,” 
12 We’re little Minute Men. 


I help to make Zoyalty, 

Kindness holds me, ° 
Unselfishness needs me, 

I’m in courage, you see. 


When honesty’s mentioned, 


Chorus '8 I’m always around, 
1 Hatchets held in right hand, by handle, blade resting on right There’s no /ove without me, 
shoulder, . With patience, I’m found. 
2 Give military salute, with left hand to audience. 
3 Hold (1). Repeat salute on last line. All tholdine letters high 
4 f holding letters high 
4 Lift hatchet high. cantata g") 
5 Look up at it, smiling. These seven little letters 
6 Give military salute to hatchet. Make Lincoln, and just so, 
7 Hold (5). Repeat (6) on last line. ee : a 
8 Lift hatchet high so that its handle rests over shoulder, as men These seven little virtues 
carry axes; step forward. Made the great man, you know. 
9 Bring hatchet down; feel blades. Perhaps, if now we learn them, 
10 Lift and strike to left. ’ ; To great men we will grow, 
caaere. in (8). Beat time lightly with left foot. We seven little fellows— R 
13 March about stage, hatchets as in (8). A-standing in a row. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 














endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. agth Street, 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, i 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by « New York City. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. , 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KING KINDNESS AND THE WITCH. AND OTHER 


STORIEs. By Helen Wells. Illustrated by 
Louise A. Shrimpton. Price, 50 c. nts. 


A collection of stories, breezily told, and 
designed to teach moral lessons to the chil- 
dren. The vocabulary is a little strained for 
the children who would be interested in these 
stories. It is also doubtful it it is best to have 
children believe that there would be no maple 
sugar if there were no “disobedient sap chil- 
dren;” and that every drop of sap endured 
“tortures” in being “ boiled in a big biack 
kettle.” The intention of the author is of the 
best—to teach the principles of universal kind- 
ness and good will, but few story tellers ever 
think carefully enough when they personify 
nature. There are plain facts in nature that 
are better given as plain unadorned truths 
than to be twisted about by a vivid imagina.- 
tion for the sake of putting things in a new 
way and making an exciting story. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUTLINES IN NATURE STUDY AND HISTORY. 
A Text-Book fcr Elementary Schools. By 
Annie G. Engell. Price, 48 cents. 


Nature Study and Language combine natu- 
rally, and a book prepared to assist teachers in 
the correlation of these subjects will not be 
unappreciated. The subject matter of the 
Nature lessons are Plants, The Human Body, 
Animals and Natural Science: the Outlines ii 
History cover about thirty stories of our 
national history, beginning with Columbus 
and closing with the Liberty Bell. The 
method is largely conversational to secure the 
interest of the children. Provision is made 
for language work growing out of these 
familiar talks in a way that only a practical 
teacher could devise; indeed the author isa 
teacher and has recognized school-room needs 
in the arrangement of the work. 


JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK. 


Soap-BUBBLE STORIES. By Fanny Barry. 
Price, $1.00. 


A book of brightly told fairy stories for the 
little children. They are not overstrained or 
unhealthful as such stories go; neither are 
they loaded down with any transparent pur- 
pose, but are just pleasant stories about im- 
possible things — such manifestly impossible 
things as to be safer than half-truths. If it is 
right or wise to allow children to imagine 
trolls and imps in the invisible world about 
them, these stories are among the best of their 
kind., They are of the Cinderella and Alice- 
in-Wonderland type and children will devour 
them eagerly. 

The illustrations are in keeping with the 
spirit of the stories. 


GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


AN ALTERNATE FOURTH READER. Stickney 
Series. Price, 60 cents. 


The introduction of a new Fourth Reader in- 
to this well-known series has been made in the 
belief that the opportunities at this read- 
ing period of a child’s life are greater and the 
provision of reading matter inadequate. The 
choice of the selections of this book has been 
guided by the same purpose as in the regular 
series—to please the children and elevate the 
literary taste An appendix of several pages 
gives helpful suggestions as to the best 
methods of teaching reading also explanatory 
paragraphs concerning terms or characters in 
the selections. 
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WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO.. 


FIRST READER. The Taylor School Readers. 
By Frances Lillian Taylor. 


Scarcely a month pas:es that a new First 
Reader is not launched upon the educational 
tide. Whether it drifts awhile and goes down 
or continues to sail on and on strong and 
steady under the test of use depends upon the 
material that goes into the building and the 
expert knowledge of the brain that conceived 
and the hand that shaped it. A new text-book 
for children by Miss Taylor predisposes from 
the first a favorable opinion. The author has 
never done any half way educational work, 
has a long and successful experience in train- 
ing teachers, is a constant student of child 
nature, and thinks for herself. Painstaking care 
and thought are evidenced upon every page of 
this very attractive First Reader. The work 
has been laid out in loving sympathy with the 
instinctive likings of the children. As chil- 
dren in every generation like to play “ London 
Bridge” why not learn to read from the words 
of London Bridge? Why not go into child- 
land and teach them by their own ways? 
Thus reasoning, flags, dogs, cats, birds, flow- 
ers, rabbits, and school occupations have been 
used as material for learning to read and every 
page will bring the delight of recognition to 
the children. Each is electric with the child’s 
own life. The pedagogy of the book is safe 
in the introduction of new and review 
words. The vocabulary presupposes that the 
children have had good Primer training 
and that the teacher knows how to expand the 
new words by auxiliary blackboard work. A 
new, untrained teacher may not succeed well 
in using this reader. The selections may 
prove too rapid an advance, but the earnest, 
ingenious teacher will soon grasp the plan and 
supply the needed supplementary work. Of 
the illustrations it is hard to speak without 
seeming extravagant. They are a delight in 
conception and superior in execution. Those 
in color are exceptionally good and almost 
reconciles one to attempt color in children’s 
readers. It will be a long time before the chil. 
dren will “ wear out” pictures as charming, as 
warm, and full of action as these; and that 
teacher who does not grow young over them 
is to be pitied. The book is a beauty from the 
taultless lilies upon the cover to the last *‘ good 
night” upon its closing page. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


My WINTER GARDEN. A NATURE LOVER 
UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES. By Maurice Thomp- 
son. 


“ Doings of my season of recreation are here 
put together at haphazard. Thoughts of my 
idlest days have the right of way over these 
pages,” says the anthor. Among the contents 
are chapters of “ Paradise Circle,” ‘‘ The Touch 
of Inspiration,” “ Art and Money,” “ Under a 
Dogwood with Montaigne,” which indicate the 
character and range or the author’s “ Winter 
Garden” and create an appetite to know more 
aboutit. Mr. Thompson sees Nature compan- 
ionably and richly, and this ‘‘Idyl of the Gulf 
Coast,” reads like a nature poem without 
rhyme. The birds have a large share of the 
authors interest and he talks of them as only 
a bird lover can, by seeing so much else while 
he observes bird-life. The book is full of the 
invigorating breeziness of out-of-door recrea- 
tion and should be read by the worried 
workers who cannot go and enjoy for them- 
selves, to keep the brain clear, the heart 
warm, and the memories of such other free- 
dom-days fresh in mind. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE PLay Lapy. A Story for Other Girls. 
By Ella Farnam Pratt. 

It takes skill to write a simple, unexciting, 
healthful story for children and hold the inter- 
est to the end; and in these days of myths and 
goblins and over-imaginative literature for 
children, such a home story as “The Play 
Lady” comes with a calming, inspiring infiu- 
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ence that is good to feel and good for little 
children to absorb. The doings of everyday 
people in everyday life make up the contents 
of the book, and the reader feels as if she had 
met real people and was the better for the 
association. Without being in the least goudy 
goody, the story has a high moral tone and 
there is not a page open to objection on the 
score of unreality or false ideas of life. The 
“Play Lady ” is a little girl who needs to earn 
money for herself and others, and hits upon a 
novel plan to care for little children and re-. 
lieve the busy mothers in the day-hours. Kind 
hearts help her and she succeeds charmingly 
with her little inventive ways and plays, and 
the children call her “The Play Lady.” This 
book is the kind to give every little girl for her 
library, and for mothers and teachers to read 
to the children when they clamor for a story. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE APRIL BABY’s BOOK OF TUNES. WITH 
THE £ TORY OF HOw THEY’ CAME TO BE WRITTEN 
By the author of “ Elizabeth aud her German 
Garden.” lllustrated by Kate Greenaway. 
Price $1.50. 

Nobody could have written this book that 
was not specially endowed for it. It is a 
charming story of a mother and her three 
little girls— April, May, and June—and how 
“mummy” made tunes for them to suit 
Mother Goose rhymes. It has all the move- 
ment and development of a lively dramatic 
play. Itis humorous without being silly, and 
fanciful without being strained or over-imagi- 
native. It is pure, harmless fun told with a 
dash and pretence of earnestness that captures 
the interest in the very first pages and holds it 
till the close. The illustrations are in Kate 
Greenaway’s picturesque fashion, with gay 
coloring and full of life and stir. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


DEUTSCHES LESE-UND SPRACHBUCH. By Von 
Wilhelm Miiller. Zrste Stufe, 124 pp. Price, 
36 cents. Zweite Stufe, 159 pp. Price, 42 cents. 


Two volumes for the teaching of German in 
American Schools. The first volume begins 
like ordinary English primers with the use of 
the German script. The second book gathers 
up the ideas of grammar acquired in the first, 
and presents short stories, sketches and good 
verse from German authors for the practical 
teaching of the language. 


The Small 
of the Back 


That is where some people feel 
weak all the time. 

They are likely to be despondent 
and it is not unusual to find them 
borrowing trouble as if they hadn’t 
enough already. 

The fact is their kidneys are 
weak, either naturally or because 
of sickness, exposure, worry or 
other influences. 





‘*T am thankful to say,” writes J. L. Camp- 
bell, of Sycamore, Ill, “ that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured me. For many years I was 
troubled with backache. At times I was so 
bad [ had to be helped from the bed or chair. 
Iam now well and strong and free from pain.” 
What this great medicine did for him it has: 
done for others. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. Begin treatment with 


Hood’s today. 
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READING FOR THE SPRING 
FIELD AND FOREST SERIES 

Plant Babies Stories from Garden and Field 


Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 
— Primary Education, 





Vol. II. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who “can’t draw” can reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. The publishers of this delightful little book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teachers than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Eva D. Kellogg. 





Vol. III, 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing ” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 

The voices of Nature speak to the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whose minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 


Flowerland 


By MARA L., PRATT. 
Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 


Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


"Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: 7he Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 
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Life and Products in Hot 


Countries VI 


Chocolate and Cocoa 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


Song 
(AIR: Yankee Doodle.) 


Oh, little men and-maidens all, 
From Maine to Minnesota, 
We've passed you tea, in tea-cups small, 
From far-away Kioto. 
We have served hot coffee, too — 
Rio — Java — Mocha — 
And, to-day, we offer you 
Chocolate and cocoa. 


Far away in the great chocolate country of 
South America, lives little Winona. 





Although Winona has lived all her life where 
chocolate and cocoa grow, she has never tasted 
a chocolate cream nor a chocolate caramel. 





She has never been to a candy-pull and 
stretched and twisted crisp, brown sticks of 
chocolate taffy. She has never sniffed the 
sweet odor of steaming chocolate, and. never 
smacked her lips over its delicious taste—poor 
little Winona! 





This little Indian girl knows nothing of 
chocolate and cocoa. But she knows many 
things about cacao—and it is from cacao that 
chocolate and cocoa are made. 





Winona is always happy. What little girl 
wouldn’t be with a dear home under the lemon 
trees and a cozy little hammock to sleep in at 
night? With great, golden oranges, big, ripe 
bananas, and large, luscious pine-apples just 
waiting on the trees for her to pick and eat? 





Winona loves the great, bright out-of-door 
world with its wonderful treasures of pure air, 
warm sunshine, and broad, blue skies. 
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brown fingers have helped to earn, she will 
buy — a new blue calico dress! 





Four years ago, when she was only six 
years old, Winona helped her brother Cherokee 
and her father plant the big, brown seeds. 
She was very careful to put just three seeds in 
each hill. 





Her quick, dark eyes saw the first slender 
sprouts which peeped out into the sunshine. 





Her hands tended the little, tender plants. 
She watched them grow into small shrubs, 
covered with bright green leaves, and looking, 
she thought, like tiny orange trees. 





Soon they were as high as her head. Then 
she had to reach up to the very tips of her 
brown toes to touch the top boughs. 





Now, those small cacao-plants have grown 
into tall trees waving their bright branches far 
above little Winona’s head. 





They look something like big, over-grown 
lilac-bushes. 





This year, Cherokee showed Winona the 
first fruit on her trees. This queer cacao-fruit 
does not grow at the ends of the twigs like 
peaches and plums and pears, but nestles close 
to the trunk of the tree itself, or lies on the 
big branches. 





Great piles of the ripened fruit lie on the 
ground under the trees. From one pile to 
another, go Cherokee and Winona, filling the 
big bags which Cherokee carries on his back. 





It is the oddest fruit, looking like a small 
squash or a big, ripe cucumber. It is some- 
thing the color of a lemon, and has fine red 
streaks running zig-zag around it. 





She makes friends of the trees and blossoms 
and for every one she has a queer little name. 





But Winona isn’t thinking of any of these 
things this morning. She doesn’t feel the 
saucy sunbeams burning her bare, brown feet, 
and peeping at her face under the coarse straw 
hat. 


It has a tough skin. Inside this skin, is a 
thick white pulp. And tucked safely away in 
each of these warm, white cradles, are about 
thirty dark-brown seeds. 





When the fruit is all gathered, these seeds 
are washed out. Then they are dried in the 
sun. 





She doesn’t even see the big bright butterfly 
which has just poised on her shoulder. 





In and out under the tail cacao-trees, she 
darts, as quick and light as a little bird. She 
is thinking that in just three days more, the 
cacao will all be: gathered. When it is dried— 
she gives a happy little hop when she remem- 
bers—she and Cherokee will take it to the city 
and sell it. 





With some of the money, which her slim 


After a long, long time—it seems to Winona 
—comes the day when she and her brother are 
to go to the city. Away they float—she and 
Cherokee and the big bag of cacao—in a swift 
canoe toward the city. 





Cherokee wears a white cotton shirt and 
white trousers. The weather is so warm, he 
will not need his poncho. A poncho is what 
Cherokee wears for an overcoat. 





It is as big as a bed-blanket, and Cherokee 
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—A committee of rich Dunkards have pur- 
chased the town site of Sunnyside in the irri- 
gated section of Yakima county, Washington. 
They propose to found an ideal colony which 
shall be noted for its temperance, Christianity 
and educational institutions. A college pat- 
terned after that ef Oberlin, Ohio, is to be 
founded. No saloons will be permitted. 


— The most interesting paper in the January 
Century is Jacob A. Riis’s “ Hamlet’s Castle,” 
the castle of Kronborg at Elsinore. Quite re- 
cently there was discovered in the town 
records of Eisinore an old entry recording pay- 
ments made to a company of.players in 1585. 
Three of the actors mentioned were after 
wards, atany rate, colleagues of Shakespeare’s. 
Shakespeare himself was at that time too 
young to have been anything but an unnoticed 
apprentice, and quite probably was one of the 
company. He may very well have heard the 
story of Hamlet here, and when later he came 
to make use of it, located it in a scene that he 
could describe as an eye-witness. Mr. Riis 
makes out a probabl« case. 


RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD, 

The Archiv fiir EKisenbahnwesen, a German rail- 
way journal, recently published a table show- 
ing the total length of railway lines in the 
world. According to this publication the 
grand aggregate of railway track would en- 
circle the earth nineteen times, or, in other 
words, the total railway mileage of the world 
at the beginning of the year 1899 was 466,500 
miles. In this total Europe is credited with 
167,500 miles; North America with 213,000; South 
America, 27,000; Asia, 33,000; Africa, 11,000, and 
Australasia with 14,500. 

The United States alone, at the date named, 
had 186,800 miles, or nearly 20,000 miles more 
than all Europe. 


PECULIAR FEBRUARY. 

Although the shortest month, February con- 
tains more special days that give occasion for 
school celebrations than any other’ month. 
There are the birthdays of Lincoln, Washing. 
ton, Lowell and Longfellow, and the: delight- 
some St. Valentine’s Day. At no other time of 
the year are such opportunities afforded for 
instruction in patriotism, biography and liter- 
ature. There is a publishing house in Ohio 
that has devoted all its energies to creating 
and providing supplies that will make the 
celebration of these special days an easy mat- 
ter for the teacher and a season of joy for the 
scholars. Among the most notable supplies 
are choice programs for each day, Blackboard 
Stencils in Completeness; there being twenty 
for Washington Day, ten for Lincoln’s, five for 
Longfellow’s, etc. Elegant Valentines of many 
varieties, from onecentup. Large portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and all 
other eminent men and women at 25 cents 
each or five for $1.00. Flags at 4 cents a dozen 
and up, besides other decorative material. 
Souvenir Hatchets, appropriately decorated, 
and Cherry Bouquets, beautiful and real, at 
6 cents each. There are a lot of other things 
and a complete illustrated catalogue is sent 
free. Samples worth double, of either stencils, 
souvenirs or valentines will be sent for 10 
cents. The address is March Brothers, 48 Eas 
Mul erry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 
and procure articles of Juxury and usefulness 
without having to pay for them is something 
everybody wants to know. Well, the secret is 
out. There appears on another page of this 
paper an advertisement of L. Oetner, Super- 
intendent of a large Medicine Company, and 
they are giving away valuable dishes and sil- 
verware for selling their remedies. Thousands 
of people all over the country who have re- 
ceived dishes and silverware from L. Oetner, 
Supt., fully appreciate their honest, straight- 
forward method of doing business. 


SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER! | 


OUR NEW ANIMAL PORTFOLIO FREE 


‘THIS new addition to our popular series of 
P 


ortfolios contains reproductions of the fol- 
lowing masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on excep- 
tionally heavy glazed paper. 


MORNING GREETING Swinstead 
FELINE AFFECTION . Bradley 
MATERNITY Debat Ponsan 
THE SHEEPFOLD . Jacque 
AN OLD MONARCH . Bonheur 
ON THE FARM . : 3 ; : i Dupre 
CONNOISSEURS : ; , : Landseer 
(Portrait of Landseer ) 
PHARAOHN’S HORSES . . Herting 
HIGHLAND SOLITUDE . . , , Roe 
AT THE WATERING TROUG Dagnan-Bouveret 





(Regular Price, 50 Cents ) 


The above Portfolio will be sent postpaid to all subscribers of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION who will pay their subscription one year in advance from this 
issue on or before March 3, 1901. 


You may have one of the following if you prefer, viz: — 
PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 


Eight reproductions in monotone, as follows: 
RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna. RAPHAEL, Madonna della Sedia. MURILLO, 
Madonna and child. MURILLO, Immaculate Conception. CARLO DOL( a Madon- 
na. TITIAN, Madonna and Child. TITIAN, Madonna Dresden). CORREGGIO, | 


Adoration. 
PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 


containing photo reproductions of the following authors: Printed on coated book paper, 
size 8 x 10. 
LONGFELLOW, BROWNING, HARRIET B. STOWE, 2 
ALCOTT. BURNS, DICKENS, TENNYSON, MILTON, 
WHITTIER 


PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


containing elegant half-tone engravings of all the Presidents. Printed on coated book paper, 
size 8x10. The set of pictures is encased in portfolio embellished with National Emblem. 


SCOTT, LOUISA M. 
HAWTHORNE, 





LOOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


or on the wrapper around it, and this will inform you if your sub- 
scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due 
at 10 cents per copy (not including July and August) to February, 
1901, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
for your subscription to one year from date (to February, 1902), 





James Smith 


Boston s 


tion is in arrears from March ’99, and he owes for 9 copies to Feb. 
°00 —then his subscription from Feb. ’01 to Feb. ’02 would be one 
dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to entitle him to 
a portfolio. 


thus : — signifies that Mr. Smith’s subscrip- 











Use THIS BLANE 





SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 


Enclosed please find..............0.00000: to pay my subscription to PRIMARY 


EDUCATION to Feb., 1902. Please send me postpaid your 
Portfolio without charge. 
Name 


City. 


Street address... State 
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puts it on by sticking his head through a hole 
in the center. 





Winona wears a short, bright cotton gown 
and a straw hat. She sits in the end of the 
canoe. She watches the monkeys which make 
faces at her from the branches of the trees. 
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The baker’s son 


belongs to one of the bakers. 
of bread from 


is selling crisp, brown loaves 
door to door. 





The donkey wears a string of big bells, which 
jangle—jangle—jangle—as he pokes his way 
through the crowd. 





Pretty parrots whistle and laugh on the 
shores. Alligators swim lazily away in the 
shadows. 





By and by, the canoe glides out of the great 
forest and comes to a queer little village. It 
is flooded from the long, heavy rains. 





The people are living, now, in the second 
stories of their houses. The streets are filled 
with water, and little canoes are paddled by 
dusky Indian boys. 





Winona sees one canoe filled with children. 
They get out of their boat and crawl up a 
ladder to the second floor of their school-house. 





One little fellow drops his book and it floats 
off down the street. 





In one of the small houses, Cherokee and 
Winona stop for dinner. They sit on blocks 
of wood. The floor is made of bamboo poles 
and the cracks are so wide, that Winona can 
see the river running below them. 





In one corner of the room is a small box of 
charcoal, over which the dinner is cooked in a 
big, clay kettle. 





They have sweet potatoes, some beef dried 
in the sun, stewed rice and boiled bananas. 


In the city everything seems new and 
strange to Winona. She keeps very close to 
Cherokee. 


She sees groups of pretty Spanish girls. 
Each one wears a black shawl around her 
shoulders, with one corner brought up over 


her dark hair. 


She sees Indians from the county. She 
makes friends with one little Indian girl, who 
is selling pine-apples, and who combs her 
straight black hair while she waits for cus- 
tomers. 


~ Near by, is a little naked baby. He has 














helped himself to one of the big, juicy oranges |, 


in his mother’s stall. Now, he rolls in the 
gutter just out of her reach, sucking his orange 
and crowing happily. 


_— on 





Never before has Winona seen so many 
donkeys. There is one coming now. He has 
two great boxes strapped on his back. He 





His face is very sober and his great ears flap 
slowly. He seems very much dressed up. 





About each of his legs is tied a piece of 
bright cotton cloth. A broad band of the same 
passes around his body. 





Winona thinks the little black-eyed driver 
has dressed up the poor old donkey in trousers 
and belt just to make him look funny. 





But Cherokee tells her that the donkey 
wears his queer clothes to keep him from the 
bites of the big gnats and flies. 





Cherokee stops to watch some workmen who 
are building a house. The frame work is up 
and the men are nailing bamboo laths to it. 
This is covered with plaster. 








All the beams and rafters are made in pieces 
and spliced together. The houses are all built 
in this way. So, when a great earthquake 
shakes the ground under them, they sway and 
rock but do not fall. 





There is no window in the house. Holes in 
the wall let in all the hot air and blazing sun- 
shine that the family Will want. 








There is no chimney, no stove-pipe, no fur- 
nace, no heating-stove anywhere in the city. 
For this great city lies in the hottest part of 
the great hot belt. 





Cherokee sells his cacao-seeds. Then they 
hurry to one of the big stores to buy the new 
dress. 





The store is like a big tent. Bright-colored 
awnings are stretched overhead. The goods 
are piled up on the floors. There are piles 








NOT COD LIVER OIL 


but Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver oil. 
not the same; far from it. 

Scott’s emulsion is cod-liver oil prepared for 
the stomach. 

Let cod-liver oil alone if you need it. When 
your physician orders toast do you breakfast on 
flour? 

Pure cod-liver oil is hard to take and hard to 
digest. A man that can keep it down, can saw 
wood. He thinks he is sick; he is lazy. 


They are 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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—Our government has just bought from 
Spain the two small islands of Cagayau and 
Sibitu, for $100,000. These islands are of the 


Philippine group, and were unintentionally 
left outside the line drawn by the Treaty of 
Paris. This government preferred to pay a 
nominal sum rather than enter upon a legal 
contest with Spain for them. 


— A monument to commemorate the Ameri- 
can victory at Manila is to be put up at San 
Francisco. Various designs were submitted in 
competition. The one selected represents a 
classic Doric column crowned by a wjnged 
figure typifying victory. 


— The state superinendent of public instruc- 
tion at Albany, N. Y., is called upon for the 
first time to decide the legality of the action of 
boards of public instruction in shortening 
school hours. Several citizens of Rochester 
have served notice of formal protest to the 
state superintendent of public instruction at 
Albany against half-day sessions in the first 
grades of the public schools of Rochester. 
Several other cities, notably Syracuse, have 
already adopted the plan of half-day sessions, 

* and educators and educational journals alike 
through the state have recently declared that 
it was a dangerous thing to confine young 
children in a school-room during several 
hours of the day, and that the reason why 
children became truants later in life was be. 
cause they had been unduly restrained during 
their first days in the school-room. It is said 
also, that in cities where the half-day sessions 
have been tried they have worked success- 
fully, and that when the patrons of the schools 
are once accustomed to the plan they will not 
change. 


— There are few cities or towns where the 
schools are not overcrowded. Various meth- 
ods are adopted in different places to meet 
this difficulty — by renting temporary school- 
rooms, having two shifts of pupils, one for the 
morning and the other for the afternoon ses- 
sion, etc. 
are transitional, it does not pay to build an 
expensive permanent school-house, and rent- 
ing quarters is found to be extravagant in 
cost. 

Boston has now adopted the'plan of having on 
hand portable school-houses for such emergen- 
cies. When aschool becomes overcrowded one 
of these portable buildings is taken to the place 
and set up without delay, either in the school. 
yard or on some vacantlotnearby. The build- 
ings are neat and comfortable, and when they 
are no longer needed in one place they can be 
taken down and set up somewhere else. The 
plan is found to be economical. 


LINE OF LEGEND, LORE AND 
BEAUTY. 

80 o’er mountain, hill and valley, visions giori- 
ous strike the eye, 

Changing scenes of wildest beauty, lowly dales 
and mountains high, 

Greet the epicurean traveler, who with fore- 
sight really fine, 

Knows to get there, in good season, takes the 
Lackawanna Line. 


So, when we'd have safety, speed and comfort 
all combined, 

Free from dust and dirt and jolting; ease of 
body; ease of mind, 

There is one train that will do all,—and we 
take it every time, 

It’s the Lackawanna Limited on the Lacka- 


wanna Line. 
— G. F. Hoak. 


The Lackawanna Limited runs every day in 
the year between New York and Buffalo in ten 
hours. 


In many cases, where the conditions | 
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“Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Bromfield Street, 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Boston. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Home Teacher’s 


THE EDUCATOR'S EXCHANG Agency. 


Because we follow every application of our candidates by a trustworthy recommendation our 
calls from schoo! officials are increasing so fast that we cannot find enough deserving candidates 
for first class grade positions. We would like to hear from such. 


Miss L a grammar teacher writes, 
positions, each thus securing a larger salary.” 


352 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
TEE TEACHERS’? EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Over 3500 Positions Filled. 





Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 








“ Through your efforts I have obtained (4 in less than 4 years) different 








SEND FOR MANUAL 


The N. BE. THEACHERS HEXTCHANGE 
I. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Agt. 


Offices, { 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. Telephone, 2478 Providence, R. I. 
(902 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 263-12 Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free, on application. 








Agency manual 
Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 
414 Century B'id'g, Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Bilk., Los Angeles. 


ACENCY 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a piace in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, (Faw. C. Dixon) (420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 


es F 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 


Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. 








Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 








Write for circulars. 
ees 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham 
Rents and Sells School Property. & ’ Ala. 





CAROLINA THACHERNS’ 
Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business Methods, 
vvery honorable means of aiding our members. 


AGEN CW 
Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 





F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, 


S.C, 
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and piles of red and blue and green calico. 
Winona chooses one of the brightest of all the 
bright blue pieces. 





It is a very happy little girl who floats away 
up the dark river. She keeps time to the dip 
of Cherokee’s oars with a drowsy little song. 





Down o’er the milky way, 
Through meadows of sparkling blue, 
Floateth the fairy of sleep—so they say— 
In her little white birch canoe. 
Down o’er the milky way, 
Dip, dip, 
In her little white birch canoe. 


Dipping her dripping oar, 
As softly she croons and cooes, 
Swift as an arrow to Dreamland’s bright shore, 
She paddles each sleepy pappoose. 
Dipping her dripping oar, 
Drip, drip, 
She paddles each sleepy pappoose. 


° 





By and by she falls sound asleep to dream 
of the little home under the lemon-trees and of 
the great, green cacao plantations. 
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But she does not know—this little Indian 
girl—what becomes of the millions of dark- 
brown seeds that are carried every year to 
the cities from the cacao countries of South 
America. 








Like the coffee-beans and the tea-leaves, 
they will go to great factories. There they 
will have their dark-brown coats taken off. 





Inside these coats, is a soft, oily meal. From 
the outside husks, or hulls, of these cacao- 
seeds, comes our cocoa. From the rich meal, 
is made our rich, dark chocolate. 


Song of the Little North American Girl 


My papa drinks his coffee, 
My mamma takes her tea, 
My sister sips her cocoa sweet, 
But milk’s the drink for me. 


They drink their healths in coffee, 
In cocoa and in tea, 

But good old Brindle’s creamy milk 
Brings health for you and me. 
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The Story of Hiawatha. 


THE 


Story of Hiawatha 
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FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cts. 
(SECOND AND THIRD GRADES.) 


This story differs from the usual presentation 
of Hiawatha in its combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The result is a happy 
adaptation for young children. The narrative 
form prepares for a better understanding of the 
rythmic lines and prevents any weariness from 
the monotony of the long poem. The book is 
rich in illustration—there is hardly a page without 
its accompanying picture. There are many full- 
page illustrations, several in rich color, and all 
are remarkably clear, striking and expressive. 








winds and the water. 


As the poet tells us:— 


Sat the little Hiawatha; 





On summer evenings little Hiawatha 
was very fond of sitting at the door of 
his grandma's tent, listening to the 


“At the door on summer evenings 


‘Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 


These will prove of great assistance in compre- 
hending the poem and will delight the hearts of 


the children. 
—Primary Education. 


The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, 
and, with one of my teachers whom I consider 
an expert in this direction, the book was ex- 
amined. We think the bcok a great success; 
that the whole story is given, is its first recom- 
mendation. The selections and brief connective 
sentences give a good whole. We realize that 
this is not a primer to teach words by, but a 
piece of literature excellently adapted to third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and a promising intro- 
duction to the unabridged poem. 


F. M. BAcon, 
Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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«« Well Begun is Half Done.” 


How many times we have heard this say- 
ing and yet how true it is to-day in school 
work. When all the pupils are provided 
with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


at the beg nning of the term, everything 
goes smoothly and the labor is lessened in a 
great degree. 


Send 16c. in Stamps for Samples. ° 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey. City, N. J. 


BUSY WORK 











Sentence Building—Reading—Writing— 
Spelling —Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 





— Miss Longfellow, daughter of the poet, has 
been formally adopted into the tribe of Ojib- 
way Indians, who occupy an island in Lake 
Huron, near Sault Ste. Marie. The members 
of the tribe are the descendants of the Indians 
who had the traditions from which the story 


of Hiawatha is drawn. They are giving open 
air dramatic representations of “ Hiawatha.” 


—The Oswego Normal School has been 
awarded a gold medal for its exhibition at the 
Paris Exposition. The exhibit which carried 
off the prize was made up of essays by the 
members of the literature and history classes; 
specimens from the zoological, physiological 
and other science departments; drawings, 
carvings, sketches and everything that goes to 
make up a complete exhibit. 


—The Herbart Club has been reorganized. 
It was felt that the name of the club tended to 
limit its usefulness by excluding many who 
would not consider themselves Herbartians, 


e 


Hood’s Pills 


Do not gripe nor irritate the alimen- 
tary canal. They act gently yet 
promptly, cleanse effectually and 


Give Comfort 


Sold by ali druggists. % cents. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 
PACKAGE 



















. ur papers — 
‘ with Pins or fasteners. 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER BOX OF 100 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, Manufacturers 
238 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Mention PRIMARY EDUCATION. 






—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—3o0 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 
Drawings very simple. 





and further misrepresented some of its mem- 
bers who coéperated without becoming Her- 
bartians. The new organization is called 
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Sample Box, complete, 25 cents. 
Free Circular. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


a G cE Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal ie; 416 es, 6x9 inches; post- 
e6cents. Adve’ 15, Books, Bibles, 
eriodicals,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. 
Appropriate for School and Home. 








It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grand- 
father’s to spend the summer studying 
and observing the birds. Contents are: 

Birdies at Their Trade. Mason—Swal- 
low; Weaver—Oriole; Carpenter—Wood- 

ker; Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch; Ful- 
er—Goldfinch; Tailor—Tailorbird. 

Birdies and Their Songs. In the Garden 
—Robbin; In the Field—Bluebird; In the 
ay = aa pe In the Wood—Thrush; In 
a ; In the Grove—Mocking- 

ird. 

Birdies on the Wing. Hummingbird. 


«The Birdie’s Farewell. Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren. Good-Byc. 


The book is very prettily illustrated by 
Bertha L. Corbett, the artist of Sun Bon- 
net Babies. 

The author is Ida S. Elson, of Philadel- 
a. formerly a prominent Kindergar- 

er of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prices: Cloth, 104 pp 
Boards, 104 pp 
Special prices for class use. 


N. B.—We will mail one copy for 15c 
to the person who mentions this paper. 


‘WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, :: MINNESOTA. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


monthly, 28 pages, the leading Southern 
educational journal, reduced to 25c. a 
year, with 10c, dialogue free. Send now. 
Address FREE PUBLISHING CO., 

4 DOVER, TENN. 
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“The National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education.” Its purpose is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the name. It will meet twice a 
year, and the active membership is limited to 
one hundred. 


— Senator Arnistrong of the Rochester school 
boara is not in favor of the following college 
graduation clause in the city school law: “ No 
person shall be appointed to the position of 
principal of the free academy or high school 
or of a grammar school or teacher in the free 
academy or high school who is not a graduate 
of a college or university recognized by the 
regents of the state of New York.” He says he 
believes the question to be asked of an appli- 
cant is ‘Can he teach?” not “ Wherejwas he 
educated?” 


— Emperor William has decreed that the 
English language shall be taught in the higher 
schools of Germany and that it shall take the 
place of French, which hereafter shall be 
optional in the three upper classes. This 
action is the result of the fact that English has 
come to be, more than any Other, the language 
of international commerce, and Germany, 
with her ambition for world trade, deems it 
an essential part of an average education. 

A German merchant, who has business con- 
nections all around the world, is quoted as 
saying: “I write all my Jetters in English. I 
can write in a page of English what would 
take three pages in German. , Moreover, Eng- 
lish expresses more clearly and exactly what 
I mean than is possible in German. There is 
no modern language so precise, so much to the 
point, so unmistakable.” 


$100 REWARD $100, 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in 
all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hali's Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith 
in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO , Toledo, O. 


a@-Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





PRIZES 


FREE 


1 Solid Gold Shell 
Gem Set Birthday 
Ring, warranted, 1 
Chain Bracelet and 
Lock, 1 Isis Lucky 
Stick Vin, 3 
Silver Plated 
Ware—Butter Knife, 
SugarShe!! and Pick le} 
Fork. All 6 above 
Prizes (and our Watch 
Offer) mailed at once, 
entirely free for sell- 
ing only 15 Ten Cent 
Packages of Rose Perfume. Send address today (no money). 
We mail Perfume to be paid for when sold. 


[Feat C%., Dept. € L, 50 W. Larned 8t., Detroit, Mieh 
Se 
TEACHERS; Citromo Reward and 
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Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Com ition, 
Language, History, Reading, A. habet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 


Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 


ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 


Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers.e¢ Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


ALL EASTERN TEACHERS 
WANT A 
Western Educational Publication 


The Best in the.... 
Pacific Northwest is 
“THE NORTHWEST SCHOOL JOURNAL” 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 
#1.00 per Year 








Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


RAINBOW CRAYONS 


Seven Wax crayons 34 long (the primary colors) 
in flat folding cardboard, or roun! wooden box, a8 
preferred (5 cents, retail) Any other assortment 
packed fur schools, at no extra charge, or in § 
gross boxes solid crayons. Fravklin’s Crayons 
average 20 per cent greater strength of color than 
any similar appearing articles. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Rochester, New Yor*«. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


Send 





To women, This is a new proposition. 


for catalogue “ S.” 


Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School. 


333°339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 
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So sure is the 
user of 


il /| \\| Carter's 
= Ink 
Al i to be satisfied 


that Carter’s is THE 
BEST. Send for 
F “Inklings” and a 

sz umple tube of Car- 
ter’s Paste, FREE. 


CARTER’S INK CO., 
BOSTON. 




















Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Socials, 
PLAYS, Reward Cards. Big Catalog free. 


LOGAN, DAILY & CO., 561 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





FREE ELECTRIC BELT OFFER 


ae AY'S FREE WEARING 


ome, we 
z Matta the muine and 
4 only HEIDELBERG ALTERNAT- 
g ING CURRENT ELECTRIC BELTS 
to any reader of this pense. 

No a oocemee Ry | 

ositive guarantee. 
ALMOST : THING aaa 
with most all. other treatmen MOST N I 

li maa CURE “tor 







tric beits, appliances and remedies fa 

more than ailments. — suite cue for all nervous 
diseases, weaknesses ers. For complete 
sealed confidential catalogue. —~ We. and mail tous, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





—One of the giant peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies, upwards of 11,000 feet high, recently 
discovered by Samuel Evans 8S. Allen, F.R.G.S., 
has been named after his friend, A. J. Drexel 
Biddle, the Philadelphia publisher. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once a 
work entitled “ The Sanity of Mind,—a Study 
of Its Conditions, and of the Means of Its De- 
velopment and Preservation,” by Dr. David F. 
Lincoln, author of ‘School and Industrial 
Hygiene,” etc., which is intended as a “ popu- 
lar demonstration of certain human phenom- 
ena which are most useful to know.” 


— Every school teacher, and probably every 
small scholar, will take pleasure in two com- 
pact and finely illustrated little volumes 
called ‘* Great Artists,” by Jennie Ellis Keysor. 
The two books, which are to be followed by 
others, one hopes, give entertaining and 
thoughtful accounts of Raphael, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Murillo, Durer, Van Dyck, Reynolds 
and Bonheur, written in a bright, attractive 
and markedly intelligent way. The accom. 
panying illustrations, of which there are 
many, are exceedingly well chosen, and give a 
broad idea of the scope of the work done by 
each painter. As gift books for children, to be 
used outside school, these are charming. Edu- 
cational Publishing Company. 

—From The Living Age. 


Iam very much pleased with your new sup- 
plementary readers, ‘‘The Prose Lady ot the 
Lake,” and “The Dog of Flanders,” and we 
shall use them next year in some of our 
classes. Will send you an order for them 
later when the text-books are ordered for the 
year. 

Very truly yours, 
8S. H. SHEAKLEY, Des Moines, Iowa. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 


8 Pimples 
no Frec k les, 
w % &,; Moth Patches, 
—S3ea57 Rash and Skin 
L=puog diseases, and 
a) a5 every blemish, 
mF S083 on beauty, 
53 GSsF and defies de- 

® oe tection. On its 
a @ Z virtues it has 






stood the test 
of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 


we taste it to 

be sure it is 

properly 

made. Accept 

no counterfeit 

of si mi-.lar 

name The 

distinenished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said toa ia" of the haut-ton 

au patient) :** As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, *Gou- 

)ud’s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S.., Canadaeand Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 





The 
Swedish System 


Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Teachers. 
By HARTVIG NISSEN. 
Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, 75 cents. 
ADOPTED BY 


Boston, Providence, Worcester, 
Nashua, etc., etc. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 
BO3TON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 








WASHINGTON and LINCOLN 


Here are the best helps for Washington’s Birthday and Lincoln’s Birthday 





Recitations, Dialogues, Drills 
A program for February 12 


For all occasions, 113 pages 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
LINCOLN, THE PATRIOT 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Price, 25 cents 
Price, 15 cents A collection of 100 


Price, 25 cents 





BANNER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 


A delightful complete entertainment . ° ° 


a Y RECITATIONS 


PA TRIOTIC QUOTA TIONS 


Relating to American History 


Price, 15 cents 


Price, 25 cents 


Price, 25 cents 





RECITATIONS, 


DECLAMATIONS, 


It contains material for all grades: the primary classes are esnecially remembered. 
as Washington’s Birthday, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


RECEPTION DAY SERIES — Six Numbers 


The Best and Cheapest Books for General School Entertainments 
Each contains about 160 pages of most carefully selected and usable material, including 


CLASS EXERCISES, 


DIALOGUES, 


Excellent selections for special occasions, such 
Only 20 cents each; the set of six books containing over 900 pages for $1.00. 


MEMORIAL DAYS. . 





1. The Arbor Day Queen. 
2. Thoughts About Trees. 
3- Little Runaways. 


appreciated by the busy teacher. 





PREPARE EARLY FOR ARBOR DAY— THE BEST BOOK OF HELPS IS 


HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


FOR THE PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, AND HIGH SCHOOL 


This book is similar in plan and form to our WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY book and contains 96 solid pages. 


and new and are selected both for their a and their practical usefulness in making up a program for the day. The following 
Table of Contents will give an idea of the book 


I. THE ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. 
Il. HINTS ON PLANTING THE TREES. VI. 
III. ARBOR DAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
IV. SPECIAL EXERCISES. 


4- November’s Party. 
5- The Coming of Spring. 


6. Through the Year with the Trees. 10. 


Suggestions as to the most effective use of each exercise and recitation and the seven Arbor Day Programs are features which will be 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


If you have not our catalogue of books and helps for teachers send postal card request for it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


V. RECITATIONS AND SONGS. 
FIFTY QUOTATIONS. 
THE PINK ROSE DRILL. 
VII. 


VII. 


All the selections are fresh 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAMS. 


May, The Poetry of Spring. 
The Plea of the Trees. 
Tree Planting Exercise. 
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BLEEDING PILES 


And All Other: Forms of this Common 
and Annoying Disease, Cured by 
the Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Thousands of men and women suffer from 
some form of piles without either knowing the 
exact nature of the trouble, or knowing it, 
carelessly allow it to run without using the 
simple means of a radical cure. 

The failure of salves and ointments to cure 
piles has led many sufferers to believe the 
only permanent cure to be a surgical opera- 
tion, but surgical operations are dangerous to 
life and moreover very expensive and by no 
means always or even often successful. 

The safest and surest way to cure any case 
of piles, whether itching, protruding or bleed- 
ing, is to use the Pyramid Pile Cure, composed 
of healing vegetable oils, and absolutely free 
from mineral poisons and opiates. 

Mr. Wm. Handschu of Pittsburg, Pa., after 
suffering severely from bleeding piles, writes 
as follows: 

**I take pleasure writing these few lines to 
let you know that I did not sleep for three 
months except for a short time each night 
because of a bad case of bleeding piles. I was 
down in bed and doctors did me no good. 

“ A good brother told me of the Pyramid Pile 
Cure and I bought from my druggist three fifty 
cent boxes. They completely cured me and I 
will soon be able to go to my work again.” 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not only the safest 
and surest pile remedy but it is by far the wid. 
est known and most popular, because so many 


thousands have tried it and found it exactly 
as represented 


Every physician and druggist in the country 
knows the Pyramid Pile Cure and what it 
will do. 

Send to Pyramid Drug Co., Mashall, Mich., 
for little book on Cause and Cure of Piles 
mailed free to any address, or better yet, get a 
fitty cent box of the remedy itself at the near- 
est drug store and try it to-night. 


NOTES. 


—Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


— Pres. Miles O’Brien, of the New York City 
School Board, advocates free libraries in that 
city in connection with schools, not for chil- 
dren but for adults,—the poorer classes of the 
city who do not have access fo educational 
material. He would open the school-houses to 
this work, at hours when school is not in 
session. He says the free lectures introduced 
last winter in connection with school work 
were attended by at least 534,000 people. 


—Syracuse University has offered six free 
scholarships to Filipinos who may wish to 
come here for an American education. A gen- 
eral call has gone out to the colleges of this 
country to this end. 


— Two ladies of wealthy and distinguished 
families in New York have been appointed 
public school inspectors there, and they an- 
nounce their purpose to accept the positions 
and to give all their time to their duties; not for 
the money their work will bring them, but 
from a sense of duty. It is quite apparent that 
popular interest in the welfare of the schools 
is taking deep root every where. 


A few days ago I wrote asking youif you 
had received my order for several numbers of 
the “ Five Cent Classics ” soon after which the 
books reached me in good order. I feel like 
adding my portion of praise given to your 
available edition of classics for children. 
Here in Mexico, where the absence of libraries 
and dearth of books is a great hindrance to 
parents and teachers, your books have been 
most helpful to me with my younger sisters, 
and now are with my history and literature 
classes in the Dennie Normal School of Mexico 
City. 

NELLIE E. MCCAUGHAN, 
e Popotia, D. F., Mexico. 





What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and 
a mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is un- 
doubtedly the best, in spite of the claims made 
by vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a highly 
concentrated form and is digested and assimi- 
lated more quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
nervous persons, people run down in health 
and of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. 
If the digestion is too feeble at first it may be 


easily strengthened by the regular use of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. 
Two of these excellent tablets taken after din- 
ner will digest several tg ey grains of 
meat, eggs Or other animal f three or 
four hours, while the malt dianaie also con- 
tained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the perfect 
digestion of starchy foods, like tatoes, 
bread, etc., and no matter how weak the stom- 
on may be, no trouble will be experienced if 

a regular practice is made of using Stuart’s 
ai ng Tablets because they ee the 
pepe and diastase so necessary to perfect 

igestion, and any form of indigestion and 

stomach trouble except cancer of the stomach 
will be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under 
the head of nervous dyspeptics should eat 
plenty of meat and insure its com ag ot a 
tion by the systematic use of as 
di ve medicine like Stuart's. 
Tablets composed of the natural 
principles, peptones and diastase, which 
ally perform the work of digestion and give 
the abused stomach a chance to rest and to 
furnish the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. vey 4 cathartic medicines mas- 
querading under the name of dyspepsia cures 
are useless for relief or cure 0 tion 
because they have absolutely no effect upon 
the actual digestion of food. 

spepsia in all its forms is simply a failure 
of the stomach to digest food and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indiges- 
tion is to make ey! use at meal time of a safe 
pre tion which is endorsed by the medical 
ession and known to contain active 

rinciples, and all this can truly be said 

of. 8 uart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All Senaaeee throughout the United States, 
Canada and Great B in sell them at the uni- 
form price of fity cents for full treatment. 
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HECTOGRAPH AND HECTO INK. 
Recéipt with directions to make and use, 
only 15 cents. 
Prof.O. H. KIMMEL, Mt. Vernon, Il. 


10 CENTS 


Supplementary 
Reading 


Black Beauty 

Cricket on the Hearth 
Hiawatha 

Evangeline 

Gulliver’s Travels 
Robinsoe Crusoe 
Twice Told Tales 
House of Seven Gables 
Christmas Carol 











Paper, 10 Cents 
Limp Cloth, 15 Cents 
Full Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





New York Chicago San Francisco 





Read by more than 50,000 teachers. 
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eachers World 


Live, bright, original, up.to-date, leading methods Journal. 


Established 12 years, 


You will find it practical, helpful and inspiring. 
One Sample Copy FREE. Send for it. Mention this Paper. | «eet t PUBLISHING CO., 


Astor Place, N. Y. City. 





Another Exercise 

A Chain of Dates 
Freedom’s Flag 
Memorial Exercise 
Our Nation’s Heroes 


|; 100 Pages. 


WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY 


EXERCISES 


Price, 15 Cts., postpaid. 


Memorial Exercises, 
Military Drills, 


Recitations, etc. 


Contains among others the following exercises: 


Crowning Washington Washington’s Christmas Party Some Years in Washington’s Life 
For Washington’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 

In Memory of Washington 
Alphabetical Exercise 

The Story of the Bells February Twenty-Second 


Can be Adapted to Primary or Grammar Grades 


The Crowning of Washington 

AWashington Memorial Exercise 

Flag Drill for Washington’s Birth- 
day 

The True Glory of Washington 





NEW YORK. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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OUR SCHOOL CALENDAR) 





BIRTHDAYS. 





Feb. 7. Charles Dickens. 
Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 


Feb. 22. Washington. 
Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 


Classic. Classic. 
Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 
Classic. Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 


Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 5 cents 

Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents. 


Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 
Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 
Little Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. Daniel Boone. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 





Feb. 27. Longfellow. ° 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. Thomas A. Edison. 


Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, I0 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, Hia- 
watha, Puritan Maiden, Deer, Mayflower, 5 
cents each. 

Indian in Canoe, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. 





Extra Stencils for Blackboard 


Decoration. 
The Coat of Arms, so arranged as to be suit- 
able for the head-piece of Roll of Honor, if 
desired. On paper, 18x 24 inches. Price, 10 


Feb. 12. Abraham Lincoln. 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No 142 Five 
Cent Classic. 
cents, 

The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flow- 
ers, very handsome, 10 cents. Large “ Wel- 
come,” 25 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches 
high, Daisy pattern. Price, 20 cents. 


Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Lincoln’s 
Boyhood, Io cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


Feb. 18. Charles Lamb. 


Read from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
10 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle 
with National Emblems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





—The American Book Company have just 
ready ‘‘ Outlines of Roman History,” by Wil- 
liam C. Morey, intended for the use of high 
schools and academies; “Syntax of Classical 
Greek,” by Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, with 
the coédperation of Charles William Emil 
Miller of the Johns Hopkins University, cover- 
ing extracts from Homer to Demosthenes; and 
Paul Heyse’s ‘‘ Anfang und Ende,” edited for 
school use by Max Lentz of the Paterson mili- 
tary school. 


— The savants of Strasburg University are at 
work translating the fragmentary papyrus 
which came to light last year, supposed to be 
portions of a missing gospel widely accepted 
in the second century but rejected in the third 
as uncanonical. The manuscript in question 
appears to have been the Egyptian version of 
the gospel. A kindred manuscript has just 
been made public in England, after five years 
of work on the translation, by British Museum 
scholars. It dates from about 70 A.D., andisa 
collection of folk tales current in Egypt at 
that time. The hero of the stories is Siosiris, 
of Memphis. Many of the stories suggest that 
it is an adaptation of the story of Christ as 
told by the disciples, and if so, it is certainly 
the earliest record known. Siosiris is de- 
scribed as being great, big and strong. He 
went to school, rivalled the scribe who taught 
and began to talk to scribes in the House of 
Life. All the land wondered at him, saying, 
* Behold the boy who reached twelve years of 
age and there was no scribe in Memphis who 
could equal him in reading, writing and 
magic.” 

The plagues of Egypt, the finding of Moses 
in the bulrushes and other Biblical incidents 
are also referred to in a more or less vague 
way. 


CHEAP READING FOR CHILDREN. 


The Educational Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, publish a series of five and ten-cent 
classics that include some of the greatest 
works in the English language. 

For little children, those in the first grade at 
school, there are ‘“‘ Zsop’s Fables,” which 
have taught moral lessons .O many genera- 
tions of readers. There are natural history 
lessons, in large type and the simplest words, 
of buds and flowers, butterflies and plants, the 
babies of the wood and the meadow. 


In the second grade are a few of the familiar 
fairy stories, “Jack and the Beanstalk” and 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” and more natural 
history readings, “ Bird Friends,” “* Roots and 
Stems,” “ Flower Friends.” The “Children of 
History,” also intended for these youngest 
readers, is short sketches or rather incidents, 
in the lives of famous Americans, as Washing- 
ton, Morse, Fulton and Edison. 

For children of the third grade these siories 
are expanded into longer ones and many more 
added to them, as ‘‘Lincoln,” ‘ Whittier,” 
* Lowell,” “Cooper,” ‘ Louisa Alcott,” “ Ste- 
phenson,” “Watt” and “Franklin.” Short 
stories from American history are included, 
‘Lexington and Concord,” the “British Driven 
from Boston” and the ‘Battle of Long 
Island.” 

In the fourth grade are Hawthorne’s “Golden 
Touch,” stories of the *‘ Pioneers of the West,” 
“Fremont and Carson ” and stories of “ Wood- 
land,” “ Birdland ” and “ Flowerland.” 

The fifth grade children may read more of 
Hawthorne’s tales and biographies of “ Audu- 
bon,” the great naturalist and bird lover, 
*‘Nathan Hale,” “La Fayette,” “ Farragut,” 
and, across the ocean, *‘ Dickens”’ and “ Land- 
seer,” most famous of animal painters, partic- 
ularly dogs. 

In the sixth grade books are Irving’s “‘ Rip 
Van Winkle” and the “ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow”; Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” his great- 
est poem, more of Hawthorne’s fascinating 
wonder tales and selections from Ruskin and 
Wordsworth. 


— Trained Motherhood 
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—The Swiss educators are taking active 
measures looking toward the founding of a 
lehrerheim, or home for school-teachers during 
their holidays, upon the model of the admir- 
able eisen-bahner-heim, or home for railway 
workers, on the Grubisbalm, upon the slopes of 
the Rigi, midway between Vitznau and the 
Kaltbad, says a foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Chronicle. The hotel on the Grubis- 
balm, which owes ‘its initiative entirely to a 
committee of workers on the Swiss railways, 
has now been open for three or four years: 
Any railway man, or member of a railway 
man’s family, may be excellently lodged and 
boarded there at a cost of three to three and 
one-half francs a day. The economical ques~ 
tion is exhaustively treated in a little pam- 
phiet circulating amongst the teachers in the 
Swiss common schools. “ If the railway work” 
ers can ‘help themselves’ to so successful a 
coéperative hotel and pension, why cannot 
their educators do the same? ” asks Herr Walt, 
the writer of the pamphlet. The railway 
workers’ home on the Rigi, not only pays its 
expenses, but at the end of the last season 
showed a profit of 1,300 francs, which is ex- 
pected to increase as it becomes more widely 
used. The German school-masters in Silesia 
have already provided themselves with a 
similar codperative hotel and pension in the 
Schreiberhau. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Gentlemen:—I ha« e received from you a num- 
ber of “ Five and Ten Cent Classics.” They are 
all admirably adapted to your purpose in pub- 
lishing them. The price is very moderate, 
and the paper and type are excellent. They 
present the classics of “ English Literature,” 
or “ Introduction to Literature and Art,” in a 
charming form. I wish you the greatest suc- 
cess in your enterprise of presenting these 
gems to the children of our schools and also to 
the children of an older growth. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON, 
The University of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Dear Sirs:—Our “Library” arrived safely 
and we are more than pleased with it. I 
think it a capital way to secure a set of books 
for any school. 

Thanking you for your promptness in at- 
tending to our order, I am, 

GERTRUDE M, SHORT, 
Calais Me. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
We are all delighted with “Our Library” 
just received, and feel more than repaid for 


the efforts made to obtain it. 
FLORENCE E. MERRITT, 


Gardiner Mass. 


Dear Sirs:—A few weeks ago I received a 
copy of ‘Good Time Primer” Have looked 
it over with much interest. You may con- 
gratulate yourselves upon producing a very 
excellent book. I shall look forward to the 
time when we may be in need of books of that 


grade. 
Cc. E. Brockway, 


Supt. of Schools, West Springfield, Mass. 


COMFORT NEVER BEFORE 
FOUND, 


The traveler between New York and Buffalo 
on the Lackawanna Railroad, can turn from 
the unsurpassed seenery through which the 
line runs tocar inte1iors that, from the electric 
light to the smoothly-running journals of the 
wheels, contribute a sense of comfort never 
before found in railway travel, and only 
equaled by the appointments of a hotel or 


club. 
— Inland Architect. 





91.98 DRESS GOODS OFFER. 


For $1.98 we furnish a full dress pattern of 7 yards of 
Tone Jacquard Dress a new 1901 French Tabet, regular 8 O0value. 
wate bu mys 1 ne emg ry ——_ at ey pom pen 
t cash e manufaet about one- 
@baifthecosttomske. F THESE COOD HAVE J 
the French steamer THES at, 9 8H AVE JUST S rom EEN LANE 4 
we offer them in full dress Sattequs oft yards = Le FA or 
* in any uantity at 29 cents per yard, 50 per cent less than deal 

hund piece lots. These goods are good weight, sutsable for dresses for 
“ young or old, and for all seasons; firmly woven, guaranteed for rerviee, woven with 
ahandsome raised crepon effect, such fabrics as wil! onima: 7 ivan fashionable 
city | stores the coming season at fancy prices. combination We can furnish 
a4 AS in RSJ the — + nad —— L =X almost every 


OUR | NO MONEY OF OFFER. a a a ge us, give us 
and we willsend pt bn yy dress pattern of 7 yards of this fine, 


—_ style ree dress goods, by express C. 0.D., it to exam! . Youcan 
perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, such adress 








examine the goods at your egpeens office, and if found 
ooers as you could ry buy from your ae ppd at home at less than 84.00, a class a goods that is seldom 


ound in country stores {7 everyone the greatest value ever shown in your section, 
then pay the J ye To —— uk PEcial OFFER PRICE i] 9G and express charges. (The express will average 
25 to 50 ce » Ifmore than 7 yards are wanted, 29 cents per yard extra. 
OUR SPEC CIAL $ ps 98 | PRICE for a full dre«s pattern of 7 yards is based on the actual cost of the 
. entire lot to us at a forced cosh sale under the hammer, ocean f. ht 

but our one small oneentags of profit added. We could sell the en 
a big profit, but we syout 8 So give our customers 
P you could not at — than 84.00. 

+ Don’t walt toe write for tf Lay 7 ‘oods wil 

and when they are gone thi ere ‘will beno more. UNDERSTAND, you take no risk, they don don't sae you 
a mee ptt at = e mg ome, ¢ yt t os them and don’t pay a cent, nw To, créer 9 pe eo If ws will state 
rage an thing we have. 


ge ee Agee OR] 8000S SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 





DEWBERRY’S ScHOOL AGENCY 


a a oe 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 
est F 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Rents and Sells School Property. & ’ 


BIRDS ene NATUR 


The most beautiful pictures ever published 
Magazines, Bound Volumes and Colored Pictures 
I5 Cents a Copy $1.50 per Year 
Grand Prize, Paris E=xpositiom, 1900 





Books and pictures you SYOULD have because of their beauty and value and you CAN have 
because of the price. 

Bound Volumes I, II, III, iV, V, VI, VII, VIII, each 8vo, 244 pages, from 40 to 60 colored 
pictures, 8x10 inches. Cloth, $1.50; Half Morocco, $1.75. Double volumes I and II, III and IV, 
V and VI, Vil and VIII. Each, Cloth, $2.50; Half Morocco, $3.00. 

Exchange Price for bound volumes, when magazines are returned; single volumes, cloth, 75c, 
Double volumes, cloth, $1.00. 

Magazines. Back numbers always in stock, $1.50 per year, 15c per single copy. At this 
price one can afford to remove the coloréd pictures for decoration or studies. 

Pictures in natural colors; monthly sets for 1897, 15c per set; all other years, t2c per 
monthly set; pictures assorted as desired, 2c each. No orders received for less than 20 pictures. 

Subscribers not in arrears can order bound volumes and magazines at 20 per cent discount 
from regular prices (not special prices) and pictures at 1c each. It pays to be a subscriber. New 
or renewing subscribers can select 20 pictures free. 

Premiums. We will send free with each yearly subscription one of the following colored 
pictures: (1) Song of the Lark, 18x21; (2) Gladstone, 18x24; (3) Golden Pheasant, 18x24; 
(4) Birth of the American Flag, 12x18; (5) 20 pictures from magazine. 

Special Offers. (1) The eight volumes, cloth, $8.00; (2) the four double volumes, half 
morocco, $8.00; (3) the forty-two magazines, $4.20; (4) the 392 colored pictures, $3.92; (5) 
Birds and Nature, one year, and 75 pictures, $2.00. 

We always recommend the four double volumes, half morocco, containing 376 plates, $8.00. 





Last week I received the set of “‘ Birds’’ I sent for. I am delighted with them and think that every bird lover 
should have the set. They are the best books on animals and birds that I have ever seen and wish them success. 
Please let me know when the next volume will be ready. 

San Rafael, Cal., March, 1900. 


A. W. MUPFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ernest Biois DuBors. 
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Read Them 


to Your 


Little Ones. 


When 
Interest 
Lags 
Keep 

a 

Few 
Standard 
Books 
on 
Your 
Desk 

to 

Read 


from 


Here 

Are 

Some 
Interesting 


Favorites. 


The Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


All boys and girls old enough to distinguish 
between different races of men, will enjoy 
the vivid account of the games, toys and 
manner of life of the little Eskimos, who 
seem, their climatic limitations considered, 
to have much the same tendencies as chil- 
dren of other lands, Here one may learn 
where and how they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their playthings, how 
they make sleds and coast on them, how 
the dogs are fed, what they have in place of 
candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how 
their clothes are made, and much about 
their sports and exercises of skill and 
strength. The book contains nothing to 
which exception can be taken, and we can 
heartily recommend it.—Vazsion. 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
The People of the Chosen Land 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 


Vols. |. and Il. 
With Illustrations from Dore and other Eminent Artists 








* Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old,— 
Which in our younger years, we saw, and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 

* That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 





Boards, 40 cents. Cloth, 60 cents 


“ Stories of the Bible ” seems to me to be exceptionally well written for school purposes,— and 
it is handsome.— H. T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E. CHASE 
Small qto. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 





A dainty collection of stories of the “home life” of animals, birds, insects, etc., 
expressly compiled for inculcating in children a sense of humanity towards, and 
loving care for the helpless creatures dependent upon their benevolence. Every 


teacher will be charmed with its usefulness, for it is just the book that children will 
“take to.” 


Children of the World: 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 
-Fully Illus. 254 Pages. Small qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





A series of charming descriptions of children living in all parts of the globe: 
English, German, French, Turk, Hindoo and Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Maiay, 
and other children of many strange lands. 





Stories About Birds of Land and Water 


By M. and E. KIRBY . 


Authors of “Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 
Fully Illus. Small qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Interesting talks on the birds of all countries, describing their habits and haunts, 
with such other necessary information as every boy and girl is interested in. 
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